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Independent Thinking and Mental 
Training Through Reading 


By Ernest A. SAavace, LL.D., F.L.A., late Edinburgh Public Libraries 


R FADING is the discovery of oneself; the 
search into one’s own mind. The able reader 
supplements a book, debates its matter within 
himself, colours, in varying depth, the author’s 
thinking with his own. Most authors believe they 
do all. Not many readers imagine that their 
minds modify and qualify an author’s thought, 
in receiving it, the more they ponder, question, 
judge. Shut minds run on the trails of their pre- 
judices and orthodoxies. They record only what 
they are tuned into; they are not a-jump with life. 
Absorption is a secondhand business. Thinking 
as we take, thinking with imagination beyond our 
taking is the harvest reaped by the learned, the 
self-discoverer. No one truly reads unless his 
thoughts are riders upon his author's. 

A simple example. In The wrecker, that reluc- 
tant thriller by Stevenson and Osbourne, Loudon 
Dodd and his partner read a matter-of-fact 
account of a ship left aground on a lagoon-reef in 
mid-Pacific. The partner’s mind is forthwith 
electrified by a plan to profit by salving her: 
business first! But Dodd, the artist, is “haunted 
by a vision of the wreck, baking so far away in the 
strong sun, under a cloud of sea-birds”’, and in 
imagination “he voyages to that ocean- bounded 
pin-point and descends to that deserted cabin’’. 
The same dry narrative sends their thoughts flying 
quite opposite ways determined by their charac- 
ters and backgrounds. So the critical and reflect- 
ing reader always wings beyond his text, in the 
line of his own idiosyncracy. 

A second example. No reader of Hedda Gabler 
brings Ibsen’s situation and characters into 
reality unless he allows his imagination to play 
tound the terse dialogue and spare stage direc- 
tions. Adding nothing, he gets nothing or nothing 
worth. Whatever comes from the stage, as the 
joint efforts of playwright, producer and actors, 
is lighted by the memory, sensibility and mental 
acuteness of every auditor who reflects on prob- 


lem, characterization and action. Outside the 
minds of those who read or see the play, it has no 
existence; its every existence is individual, no two 
minds being alike any more than two thumb- 
prints. 

The librarian has his experiences. Reading a 
technical article, he collates his knowledge, 
opinions and ideals with the author’s. He reflects 
on the theme quite independently. He may even 
re-write the article in his own mind. No matter 
can be so excellent as not to suggest doubt or 
enquiry, unless the reader’s mind is but a sponge. 
Even dunce-work provokes hard thinking. He 
who reads article after article, book after book, 
on the same or related themes, becomes ever 
more shrewd—course study has that effect—in 
adapting the author’s thought to his own mental 
constitution, in distilling what he wants into his 
own stream of consciousness. 

A quite different example: an aero-engine with 
its working open to view. The gleaming thing is a 
miracle of hard, exact, imaginative thinking, by 
many trained minds, on ever-accumulating 
science and craft records, from geclogy to lubri- 
cation and metal finishing. Does anyone think 


technologist ? I doubt it. 
Intake by close analytic reading, and output 
beyond the matter comprehended, vary with age, 


with education in reading, with penetrating 
faculty of mind. Children absorb much and add 
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associations with their judgment. Naturally. 
Eastern philosophers may void all physical sense, 
the whole self, and become other spirit, but is that 
more than an induced trance, a fool’s paralysis? 
The close apprehending reading which fillips 
thinking develops that part of the self most open 
to conviction in wisdom. A true obbligato has a 
quality and value of its own, running companion- 
ably with the main music; such an obbiigato is the 
reader’s part. In this close collaboration it is easy 
for the reader to attribute to the author, some- 
time after the reading, statements that are wholly 
or partly his own, and he must habitually 
verify. 

At this point questions intrude. Is it better to 
be a man of few books, every one of them wholly 
possessed? No doubt he may have tepid pleasure 
in being a tape-record of Horace or Dickens or 
Bernard Shaw, but unless his thinking on such 
works is as deep as they require, or as his mind 
allows, he does not come to full mental life. He 
who takes, as the scientist does, what he wants 
from few books or many, in whole or in part, and 
reflects upon it, wins the most developing profit 
from reading. 

Memorizing fact matters less than we are apt to 
believe. Authors must gather, order, re-state, 
judge facts with bee-like activity and foresight; 
only thus will their books stand firm until new 
facts undermine them. Time rubs away so much 
that now seems permanent. Our knowledge is 
largely a palimpsest on that current no longer ago 
than the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Numerous facts in the books read then are now 
proved wrong, or are looked at differently, or 
have other relations through new discoveries. 
Professor Swann, of the chair of Zoology at 
Edinburgh University, tells us that science is 
doubling itself in volume every fifteen years; that 
significant discoveries are doubling their number 
every fifty years or so. These statements remind 
us of two couplets: Pope’s 


Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light—- 


and Squire’s 
It did not last: the Devil, howling Ho! 
Let Einstein be! restored the status quo. 


So it will always be: the march of mind is ever 
swifter. Has a man then wasted his time on the 
books read in his youth? By no means. If he was 
bitten by interest then he became—he could not 
help it—adept in grasping meaning, in modify- 
ing, collating and associating knowledge. He 
effected a personal relation with progress which 
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kept him, in matter vital to him, always contem- 
porary. Anyone contemporaneous throughout 
life is ever closer to youth. 

Ideally the author probes deeper than anyone 
who peruses his book. Yet, however right his 
facts, however sound his arguments, however un- 
challengeable his authority, to every adept reader, 
the juryman in the case, he must prove his thesis, 
every part of it. That is the way the reader fully 
grasps the author’s meaning. That is how the 
reader becomes adept, as every reader should be. 
That is the adept reader’s private compliment to 
the author. Even the beginner in a subject, quite 
unripe to criticize and judge, is not thereby 
absolved or, happily, kept from doing so, as a 
duty to himself and to the author he would 
understand. While knowing nothing of this pro- 
cess, the author, the good author, somehow 
sensing that the standard he must meet is high, is 
stimulated and disciplined. The reader is all the 
better. When he reads attentively and critically, he 
ceases to be open to the charge of bookishness, 
mere literaryness, for he so quickly develops a 
general ability. And why not? It is not on record 
that any man of affairs was less competent be- 
cause he read adeptly and widely. 

Figures and observation prove that in non- 
fiction (a convenient but inexact term) more 
books of poor quality are appearing in the some- 


bers, believe that modern scholarship, no matter 
the subject, is beyond their understanding and so 
outside their range. Ever joining them are troops 
of young people, earning good money and there- 
fore having hardly any spur to educate them- 
selves, whose pursuits are games, betting, danc- 
ing, drinking and sex, and whose ing con- 
cerns only these and other light interests. i 


are forgotten. Relatively, many 

high scholarly execution in most ~ Agen of 
knowledge come out now than there were in my 
youth. A librarian with the money can obtain top- 
grade books for every section of his classification ; 
last-word books better in quality than the 
“standard” ones of long ago. Like my aero- 

product 


" 


3 
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literary aesthetics and history, above all in 
science and technics, disciplined investigation is 
widening its scope and striking deeper. An aris- 
tocracy of intellect has become virile, the worid 
demanding more, not less of it; every week long 
lists of advertisements offer, frequently in vain, 
high-salaried appointments to its members. 

A director of education, Mr. J. L. Longland, 
tells us that putting books into the hands of 
millions “causes education to happen’’. I would 
not put it quite like that. Men of intelligence, 
with that restless urge which has always pricked 
them to break out of their mental confines, caused 
writing, books, education to happen. Their un- 
remitting thought beyond what is known caused 
research and discovery to happen, usually in 
defiance of established intellectual authority and 
of formal education. All that Faraday did, all 
that Darwin did, was “thinking beyond”’. Educa- 
tion’s yet unsolved problem is that of keeping 
quite abreast with advances in knowledge: those 
unfilled jobs are one proof of it. Librarianship’s 
problem, not yet solved, is to put advances of 
knowledge recorded in books quickly before 
readers most able to profit by them, and think be- 
yond them: special-library development, in and 
out of public libraries, is part of the attempt to do 
that. There are unnumbered readers craving 
thought-stimulating books who still cannot get 
them easily or at all for want of money, even 
more for want of bibliographical knowledge, yet 
more because bookshops and libraries are far 
away or ill-supplied or lacking in reader-centred 
service. 

Every publisher with a script before him asks: 
for whom is this book written? No book is worth 
publishing, even on commission, unless it has its 
destined readers. That fact, hazily anyway, must 
have been in my mind when I wrote a little 
Manual of descriptive annotation for library cata- 
logues, wherein I pleaded for notes of packed 
brevity solely written to connect the books with 
their right readers. My rules were put into practice 
in a library magazine. Here is a note: 


Lorentz, H. A. Theory of electrons and its applications to 
phenomena of light and radiant heat: lectures in 
Columbia University, New York, 1906. 1909. 

Author: Prof. of mathematical physics in Univ. of 
Lieden; a Dutch physicist of great reputation; has pub- 
lished numerous essays on fundamental formulae of 
electrodynamics, polarisation of light, magneto-optical 
phenomena, etc. But he is best known for formulating the 
relations between the conductibility of electricity and 
heat; and for his study of movement of electrons in 
metals. Treatment: Knowledge of advanced mathematics 
assumed. This book is the best advanced work on elec- 
trons. Recommended by Mr. W. Stott, of L’pool Mathe- 
matical Soc. Other books on electrons are: Lodge’s 
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Electrons (1906) and Fournier d’Albe’s Electron theory 
(1906), both more popular than Lorentz. 
That note could have attracted only students able 
to understand and to question Lorentz, and to 
judge him, at any rate experimentally. It named 
other more elementary books on the same topic. 
Lorentz’s authority, his treatment of the subject, 
the book’s recommender (an authority himself), 
its companions in the same class—all the facts are 
there. I never expect too much, but to my aston- 
ishment such notes, fitting the books, did attract 
the fit readers, the few in the library’s area. I 
believed then, and still believe, that printed 
annotated cataloguing of the kind described is a 
sure way of connecting books with their destined 
readers. All I have even cared for in librarianship 
is finding books for readers known to want them, 
who read them attentively, reflect on them, ques- 
tion and judge. Again I say that more success 
came than I expected. Again I say that people 
reading as we would have them read surprised me 
by their number, their growing number. Reader- 
centred service, however, includes all the pro- 
cesses, mechanical, literary and personal, which 
connect readers and books. High costs, and 
authorities’ refusal to co-operate, stopped cata- 
logue and even bulletin printing, and my substi- 
tutes have been display and expository personal 
service, both essential but requiring annotated 
cataloguing to complete them. So I have never 
had the heart to re-write a book which ought to 
be more necessary now than it was in 1906, when 
I was a too-hopeful youngster of twenty-nine. 
Again, to my main point. We have to “sell’’, 
not reading, for that is already sold, but the thesis 
that independent thinking and mental training 
come by that adept reading which so richly 
develops innate faculty. We have to say that 
bookishness, often justly sneered at, is reading 
gone cranky. (Who, in his senses, would utter the 
word “bookish’’ in a newspaper’s library, “‘one 
of the most important features in every well- 
organized office’, as Alan Pitt Robbins tells us). 
Life and book-learning complement but do not 
contradict each other. In this “‘selling’’ task, true 
readers will be with us. As town and county 
librarians our bad luck is that we have to con- 
vince local councillors, shopkeepers, bench- 
workers, peddlers in minor trade, even teachers, 
and other ratepayers, who dub bookmen noodles, 
either because they believe so or because they fear 
the thoughtful. Noodles! Those prime bookmen, 
authors, once success-borne, bargain the breeks 
off a highlandman: ask any publisher. In truth we 
have to sell the idea of this discipline to those 
who despise it themselves—including those who 
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earn high wages standing by a machine that 
minds itself—the idea that the thinking of adept 
readers is economically and socially good for the 
community as a whole. 

Our task is the harder because so many general 
librarians have a rusty-leaved literaryness, and 
when writing in the public press believe that they 
can knock their opponents endways by citing big 
names from literary textbooks, as if nothing but 
Homer and Co. issued from their libraries. All 
this velvet talk about “human values”’, “fullness 
and richness of life’, “things of the mind”’, and 

“moulding civilization through books’’, only 
irritates those who look for sense in words. How 
impertinent and pompous to write of helping 
people “to become balanced, integrated and 
satisfied individuals, useful and consciously 
valuable and responsible citizens’’. ““Consciously 
valuable” is indeed good. We are besought to 
devote our lives to “the pursuit of other people's 
freedom—the freedom that is born of unrestricted 
opportunities for unrestricted reading’. Freedom 
is of the soul. It existed long before the alphabet 
or reading, which is but a form of its exercise. 
Harm is done by utterances which may be con- 
futed in a word or two. 

Again, we love to quote with approval apoph- 
thegms by great authors. Cynical Herbert 
Spencer would have us believe that “reading is 
seeing by proxy”. But our Synthetic Philosopher, 
having failed to trace inorganic evolution into 
organic, is just the man to define evolution as 
“the law of the continuous re-distribution of 
matter and motion”’ and at the same time deny 
the impact of mind upon mind in reading. Charles 
Lamb told us that he could not sit and think; 
books thought for him. Yet every page of his 
writing proves the contrary. Recall the nonsense 
of Bacon and Emerson. “Reading maketh a full 
man”, writes Bacon; “conference a ready man; 
writing an exact man.”’ The reading that culti- 
vates independent thinking gives all three: 
exactness, readiness, fullness. Don’t read a book 
until it is a year old, advised Emerson. But is any 
book the better for being cobwebbed ? Scientists, 
technicians, sociologists, historians and the like, 
who find themselves twelve months in arrears of 
discovery will soon be among the also ran. Read 
only famed books, cries Emerson. But why those 
only? Our minds are too much pegged down to 
the past, often the dead past. We have to live at 
the level of our time. 

Over and over again such tags are taken down 
and dusted, especially for the young. Again, I say 
we have to live in our own time. Is it freedom te 
let newspapers or weekly reviews think for us? 
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Who can? Who would? No free reader—that is, 
one who critically reads a work of his own choice. 
not one prescribed for any purpose—can possibly 
absorb matter without reflecting on it. Unless the 
reader’s mind swings clear of the writer's mind, 
freedom of the press does not exist. 

Writing, if by art and craft it lulls men into 
hebetude, menaces freedom. Books and periodi- 
cals everywhere inflame international, political, 
social and racial hatreds. Authors too often have 
their own purposes to serve. They mingle fact and 
error, truth and case-making, folly and wisdom. 
Whether the good they do balances their evil is 
an account humanity has with itself, and every 
reader with his authors. As a class they are not 
any better than their fellows. Many headhunters 
are among them. They may spread the subtlest 
poison by their enraged urge to influence: caveat 
lector. Bookish fuddling is no shield from them. 
Vivid apprehending and piercing critical scrutiny 
from adept reading are the safeguards, 

Mobilizing, ordering and expounding books in 
libraries strongly aid adept reading. 

How few understand what a library is. Libraries 
and laboratories, | have just read, the best of 
them are but nothing until they are used. The 
writer is distinguished enough to know better. 
Even a lab. isn’t just a box of tricks, for some 
record must prepare the neophyte in it before he 
can fill a test tube. A library is inherently more 
vital than a lab. Organized to pipe knowledge to 
the user’s table, it is human memory in store, an 
immense co-ordinated extension of every stu- 
dent’s, everyone’s memory. It is mind beside 
mind. It encourages course reading, continued 
education in a subject, sustained reflection on that 
subject. 

We ourselves work in the faith that librarian- 
ship thus applied is an ancillary service to every 
human activity. It is a profession, central to all 
others, in its own right. In science and technology, 
developments began to be vast and revolutionary 
only after the recording of discoveries and data 
became general and rapid and voluminous. 
Bibliographical synthesis and analysis aid and 
direct research; they are power lines. To the 
reading and study of knowledge organized by 
these arts, thinking of a high order is added by 
the adept reader; it is that addition, that thinking 
beyond the matter absorbed which counts most, 
not only for him, but for the community where he 
lives. I cannot imagine any mind, whatever its 
power, not invigorated by right reading. I have 
never known anyone with a first-class mind who 
was not a right, an adept reader. That fact is 
surely significant. 
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St. John’s Library, Keswick 


F.L.A., County Librarian of Cumberland 


By Miss W. E. ALper-Barrett, M.A., 


Womanurianne eee, John’s 
Keswick, by the Cumberland 
Fvomey Library in June, 1958, the existence of an 
early subscription library dating back to 1849 has 
been brought to an end. The library had held an 
honoured and respected position in the town for 
over a hundred years and provided a library ser- 
vice which was greatly appreciated by both resi- 
dents and visitors, the latter especially com- 
menting frequently on its comprehensive stock 
for such a small town. 

In an age of rate-provided educational services, 
it is as well to place on record something of the 
history of endeavour represented by this early- 
Victorian foundation. 

The St. John’s Library owed its inception to 
the Rev. Frederic Myers, the first vicar of the 
newly-formed parish of St. John’s, Keswick. The 
Rev. Myers, who was born in 1811 at Blackheath, 
was a Scholar and later a Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. He was ordained in 1835 and three 
years later became the first perpetual curate of 
St. John’s, where he remained until his death in 
1851. His Lectures on great men, which consti- 
tuted his main claim to literary fame, were 
originally delivered as simple parish sermons. 

St. John’s Church and the schools attached to 
it, as well as the library, were all provided through 
the generosity of the Marshall family of Hall- 
steads on the shores of Ullswater. John Marshall, 
a wealthy Yorkshire manufacturer, had pur- 
chased the estates of Castlerigg and Derwent- 
water, forfeited to the Crown by the Earl of 
Derwentwater as a result of his part in the 

. Jacobite rising of 1745 and, in 1838, had built 
St. John’s Church, where both he and the Rev. 
Myers are buried. In 1842, as his second wife, 
Frederic Myers married Susan Harriet Marshall, 
the daughter of John Marshall, and the library, 
which was added to the educational foundations 
already under the shadow of St. John’s church, 
was built in 1849 from a legacy of his wife’s 
mother, Mrs. John Marshall, of Hallsteads. The 
original building was a single, lofty room which 
served as both library and reading room, but in 
1855, considerable additions were made to the 
building which stood on a large corner site, 
opposite the church. Two classrooms were added 
behind the library and over them a lecture hall 
which would seat up to 250 people. By this date, 
the vicar of St. John’s was the Rev. T. D. H. 
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Battersby, and it is his name which is remem- 
bered now in the lecture hall which is known 
locally as the Battersby Hall. This was an era of 
mechanics’ institutes, working men’s associations, 
and a host of voluntary organizations set up to 
foster the education of the common man, and the 
St. John’s Library was one expression of this 
desire to facilitate study. The lecture hall and 
classrooms soon became a centre for meetings of 
a variety of cultural and educational bodies in the 
town. A Keswick Working Men’s Association 
was established in 1858 with its own reading 
room but its members were given free admission 
to all lectures at the Battersby Hall and allowed 
the use of the library. Except for internal altera- 
tions and improvements, the building stands un- 
altered today with its air of Victorian solidity, its 
pleasant grey Keswick stone exterior and its 
diamond-paned windows, more picturesque than 
practical. The two classrooms and the lecture hall 
have served a variety of vses in their hundred 
years of existence and the income derived from 
the letting of them was often a major factor in 
balancing the library’s budget. It would be 
pleasant to pursue some of the byways suggested 
by the names of the various lessees—the Literary 
and Scientific Society, the Gleaner’s Union, the 
Keswick Amateur Christy Ministrels, the local 
Suffragettes, the Court of Greta Side Foresters, 
the Greta Club, and many others. Tae class- 
rooms had gradually ceased to fulfil their origina! 
functions, but they still had their financial uses. 
One of these classrooms, opening out of the main 
library, lent itself well to an extension of the 
library service. In early minutes it is referred to as 
Mr. Blackman’s Schoolroom, for in it Mr. 
Blackman provided secondary education for a 
few Keswick children since the 1902 Education 
Act, with its provision for secondary education by 
the state, was still in the future. Local residents 
still refer to the Blackman Room. Ideas for using 
this room for the public arose first in 1893 when, 
following the annual report on the library, dis- 
cussion arose on the need for a smokeroom which, 
it was held, was required “to encourage the 
attendance of working men and others who enjoy 
their pipes after work hours’’. Various schemes 
for the conversion of the Blackman Room were 
put forward but costs prevented their execution. 
In 1926, however, this inner room was converted 
into a silent reading room, largely as a result of a 
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generous donation from Sir Hugh Walpole and 
his personal interest as a member of the Com- 
mittee. The attractive Dutch tiles which still 
surround the fireplace in this room were given by 
Walpole and it is not difficult to imagine his ideas 
behind the suggestions of “a few good etchings” 
on the walls, “a few good rugs” on the floor and 
“only well-bound books”’ on the shelves. 

The library provision always consisted of both 
books and periodicals, the stock of books in 1894 
being given as 4,000. Indeed, the 1882 catalogue 
states “The Reading Room is well supplied with 
newspapers, periodicals, chess and draughts”’, and 
the minutes record the occasional need to renew 
the chessboard. It seems that the habits of reading 
room users change little during the years, since the 
librarian’s reports refer fairly regularly to the 
removal of periodicals from their proper homes, 
and measures taken to combat this practice. 
Since the books were kept in locked cases, only 
opened when the librarian was on duty, the room 
was open from 10 a.m. until 10 p.m. except on 
Sundays, unattended. Present-day visitors to the 
Lake District will probably remember with 
gratitude this refuge from the weather on wet 
holiday days. The County Library’s branch as the 
newest tenant of the room is doing its best to con- 
tinue to extend such a welcome to visitors within 
the limits enforced by modern library practice. 

The library was financed for the most part by 
the subscriptions of its members, and by the in- 
come obtained from the various lettings. It had, 
however, in addition to the original Marshall be- 
quest, a later bequest of £4,000 from the Hewet- 
son family, though the use of this was restricted 
by the terms of the legacy to the purchase of books 
and periodicals. Subscription rates rose gradually 
during the years to meet rising costs and it is 
evident from the committee’s minutes that finan- 
cial matters were always a great anxiety. Efforts 
to raise funds progressed from the Victorian 
“Conversazione”’ of the 1890s, through the |[in- 
evitable sales of work, organized indefatigably by 
the ladies of the committee, to plain straight- 
forward public appeals for funds in more recent 
years, 

Rates of subscription were always carefully 
graded, with a “Ladies” membership”’ at one time 
at a lower rate. Presumably it was considered un- 
likely in Victorian times that the Keswick ladies 
would have either the desire or time to frequent 
the reading room to consult the daily newspapers 
provided and would therefore not get their 
money’s worth from the full subscription. 
Country subscribers were also considerately 
treated. The printed catalogue of 1882 states that 
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only one book at a time may be borrowed unless 
the subscriber lives more than 1} miles from Kes- 
wick, in which case double the number of 
volumes and double the extent of time for read- 
ing will be allowed. Visitors have always been 
welcomed, as they still are today, and special 


facilities. However, the librarian sadly 

Sareagesh otitis eniimaeion aeeaemoe 
in the box and it is not always possible nor good 
policy to go after them for it.’’ Attempts to intro- 
duce young people as members do not appear to 
have been at first very successful. In 1885, the 
committee were told that “young people and 
servants were admitted to the use of the library 
at a nominal charge of 1s. each, but on account 
of the commotion caused in the room and damage 
done to the books, it was not thought desirable to 
continue this’’. However, an annual subscription 
of 8s. a year for young people aged 15 to 21 seems 
to have worked better. Today as a county branch, 
the old building has a corner specially set aside 
for children, though admittedly where the librar- 
ian can keep a watchful eye on them. 

So much for the history of the building, its 
finance and its uses, but the bookstock deserves 
consideration by itself. Many visitors today have 
commented on the wide range and good standard 
of the books provided and the St. John’s Library 
Committee may well be justly proud of the con- 
tents of its library. Perhaps Keswick, at the heart 
of the Lake District, frequented by so many great 
literary figures and loved by so many visitors from 
all over the country, is not quite a typical little 
town and therefore one might expect it to have a 
not-at-all typical private library. Whatever the 
explanation may be, there is no doubt that its 
library books have been carefully selected and its 
stock well built up through the hundred and more 
years of its life. It is true that many have been too 
well worn to be kept and that many have out- 
lived their use, but the stock itself represented the 
standard works and the best-sellers of a century. 
To find a library committee which was always 
short of funds resolving to add to its stock regu- 
larly as its volumes appeared the Dictionary of 
national biography—“this extensive and useful 
work’’, and later Murray’s New English dictionary 
—*taken in as issued’, is both surprising and 
Pleasant to record. The library, perhaps because 
of its setting, attracted donations of all kinds, 
many of them additions to the local collection and 
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many of them from local authors, including 
Canon Rawnsley and G. D. Abraham. The most 
notable gift, however, was from Sir Hugh 
Walpole’s library in 1945. The interest taken in 
the St. John’s Library by Walpole has already 
been mentioned, dating from the time when he 
came to live in the district at Brackenrigg above 
the shores of Derwentwater. In February, 1926, 
he was the guest speaker at the library sale of 
work and at that function it was announced that 
he had agreed to serve on the library committee. 
Walpole, with the wise caution of an “‘off-comer”’ 
to Cumberland, although he had lived in the dis- 
trict for more than two years, had, as he put it, 
“not felt it easy to rush into the library's activities 
whilst he was a stranger’’ but from that time on- 
wards he took a lively part in the library’s affairs. 
The collection of some 300 books which, after his 
death, were presented by Dr. Dorothea Walpole 
and Mr. Robin Walpole, consisted mainly of 
local books in the broadest sense. They were 
an invaluable collection not only of local 
history and topography but of books by or 
about the Lake poets and scarce copies of local 
novels. They are now carefully preserved as part 
of the county library stock, and have their home 
still in the St. John’s building. 

The library committee took considerable 
interest in the books it provided and the use made 
of them. A report made to them in 1889 lists the 
most popular novelists as Rider Haggard, Edna 
Lyall, Sir Walter Besant, Francis Marion 
Crawford, Mrs. Henry Wood, George Mac- 
donald, William Black and Richard Blackmore, 
with a demand also for E. J. Worboise, Charlotte 
Yonge and Amelia B. Edwards. The demand for 
Dickens, Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté was 
such that it was decided to purchase complete 
sets of their works. A familiar note seems to be 
heard in a minute of 1920 asking a visitor “to 
read a paper on the reading of books with par- 
ticular reference to the many books in the library 
which are very little read’. Popular fiction 
demand was met for some years by subscriptions 
to larger libraries such as Smiths and Mudies. 

In its earlier years the library had a printed 
catalogue but it is not known how many editions 
were issued of this, the“snly copy in hand being 
dated 1882. This catalogue was divided into broad 
subject headings, with the books in each group 
arranged mainly, though not invariably, in alpha- 
betical title order. The books themselves were 
identified by shelf marks. An 1887 minute notes 
that “a design for the stamp for marking the 
books after the pattern of that in use at the library 
of the British Museum, was approved’’. In 1888, 
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the librarian resigned and after his retirement 
prepared a complete manuscript catalogue of the 
library. Two years later, however, a catalogue in 
typescript form forming a large foolscap bound 
volume exists and this bears the following des- 
cription inside: “This catalogue was made by 
Rev. Frederick Relton, Chairman of the Chelsea 
Free Library Commissioners. The cost was de- 
frayed by a bequest to the Vicar of St. John’s by 
Mrs. Joshua Stanger of Fieldside.’’ This was an 
alphabetical title and author index with some 
subject headings. The Rev. Frederick Relton, 
who was a curate of St. Luke’s church, Chelsea, 
from 1883-95, would appear to have taken a 
lively interest in the early days of public libraries 
for in July, 1887, he toured a number of libraries 
in the Midlands and North, and was able to 
report on his findings to the Chelsea Commis- 
sioners who were about to establish their own 
public library. It seems likely that his work on the 
St. John’s Library catalogue may have been 
carried out during a visit to the Lake District. 

The St. John’s Library has always had a strong 
spirit of independence and stood out against any 
amalgamation with a local authority service until 
1958, when financial difficulties caused by in- 
creased costs and falling off in the number of 
subscribers forced it to approach the county 
authority. In June, 1958, the Keswick District 
Library moved into the old building which has 
been re-decorated in light, pastel colours, and re- 
lit throughout with fluorescent lighting. The 
bookstock has been most generously presented 
to the County Library Committee, which has 
thus acquired a valuable addition to its local 
collection as well as to its general stock. Some 
periodicals are still provided and though space is 
limited for visitors who wish to sit and read there, 
every attempt is being made to continue the same 
welcome to holiday guests. The Trustee of the 
former St. John’s Library is now a member of the 
local library committee, so that some continuity 
of history shall be kept. On the wall of the library 
there still hangs the original plaque commemorat- 
ing the founder of the St. John’s Library so that 
the tradition of an old subscription library will 
not be forgotten. The plaque bears th= following 
inscription : 

“This parochial library of general literature was 
founded a.p. 1849 by the Rev. Frederic Myers, to en- 
courage the spirit of self culture, and to promote the com- 
bination of secular and spiritual instruction in this district. 

“Those who read and ‘get understanding’ here, will 
honour the memory of a clergyman who knew no. man by 
his class, or sect, or party, but was anxious freely to im- 
2m mabosteeccieitpel amin shot hy ae g 
o igion. 
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The Jacketeer 
A New Way to Save Binding Costs 


By KENNETH Povey, M.A., F.L.A., Librarian, University of Liverpool 


pveny librarian who has the duty of preserv- 
ing little-used material faces a problem that 
grows more urgent as stock accumulates and the 
cost of binding increases. Bundies of unbound 
periodicals, superannuated paper-backs, “‘origi- 
nal boards, uncut”’, “calf, joints cracked"’, “cloth, 
sewing broken, backstrip missing’’ may be some 
reader’s treasure-trove some day, but they are a 
perpetual worry to their custodians and their de- 
pressing appearance is a real occupational risk. 
They make dust, they harbour dust and dusting 
makes them worse. Paper and string add to the 
depression and cannot be used on open shelves, 
while ready-made boxes cost a lot and never fit 
except by accident. 

The answer to this problem seemed to be a 
cheap and simple way of making individual slip- 
cases, fitting closely enough to turn the book into 
a solid unit convenient for handling, and easy to 
remove and replace. Since books of the sort in 
view are seldom truly rectangular, cases built 
round them either jam or gape. The basic require- 
ment is an adjustable rectangular mould, but 
anyone who thinks he can made a block which 
will expand or contract in three dimensions, while 
retaining six plane surfaces and eight continuous 
edges, is doomed to disappointment. The block 
has to be broken down into its components of 
side, long edge and short edge and the angular 
junction between any two of these surfaces. It is 
convenient to give a name to the apparatus I have 
devised and I call it the Jacketeer. But I claim no 
rights in the name or the invention, and this 
article is a disinterested report on a piece of re- 
search in librarianship. 

The Jacketeer records all the dimensions of a 
bound or unbound volume between a half-inch 
and 4 in. thick without the use of rulers, tape- 
measures or calculations, and in doing ‘this it 
forms rigid moulds on which a sheet of manilla 
or similar material is creased to make a case, open 
at one edge or completely closed as desired. Pro- 
vision is automatically made for the easy fit re- 
quired to make the case slip on and off. The 
illustrations opposite will make the process 
clearer. 

The crease made by the operation illustrated in 
Figure 5 is placed along the side gauge and the 


crease for the second side is made. The surplus 
material is cut off the end of the sheet, unless it is 
desired to make a closure by creasing again on 
the back gauge and cutting off to leave a flap. 
Next, the side gauge is adjusted to the height of 
the book. Two lugs on the rear plate of the back 
gauge are raised, one long edge of the sheet is 
placed against them, and the crease for the top 
edge is made. This crease is placed along the side 
gauge, the procedure illustrated in Figures 4 and 
5 is repeated, and the surplus material is cut off 
the long side of the sheet. The squares of material 
at the head and foot of the spine are now cut out; 
this must be done very carefully because the 
accurate gluing up of the case depends on having 
perfectly rectangular cut-outs. If the book is not 
to be shelved with the original spine showing at 
the open edge of the case, the title may now be 
written or pasted on. It remains only to glue up. 


tangular and if all the creases and cuts are 

with due care, about five minutes’ work will have 
produced a very neat-looking job. Success will be 
more certain, particularly when using stout 
material, if the paper is doubled over at the 
creases made or the Jacketeer and rubbed down. 
A practised operator will find it advantageous to 
go in for a small measure of mass production, 
first folding ten or twenty sheets, then cutting 
them, and finally gluing them in one batch. 

The bed of the model shown in the illustrations 
is 21 in. square. My exveriments have led me to 
the conclusion that if a book requires a case made 
from a sheet ing more than 21 in. either 
way, the material must be too tough for accurate 
creasing on the Jacketeer. It is necessary to choose 
a material which will crease easily across the 
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grain and which is sufficiently long-fibred and 
flexible to make durable creases. I have found a 
good make of 100 Ib. manilla very satisfactory for 
all but the largest cases. Manilla is supplied in 
sheets 20} in. x30} in. For general purposes I 
use quarters and halves of sheets and call them 
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sizes | and 2. The waste of paper resulting from 
the use of standard sizes is much less costly than 
the time required to measure each book and cut 
a sheet to fit it. But for a long run of cases of 
similar dimensions, it may be: worth while to 
calculate more economical fractions. A case such 


. The Jacketeer. The back gauge, at the far side of the bed, consists of two parallel metal plates whose 
distance apart is adjustable to the thickness of the book. The side gauge, at right angles to the back 
gauge, can be moved sideways to measure the width or height of the book and is fixed in position 
by means of a thumb-screw. It is exactly parallel to the side rail on the right of the bed. 

. The back gauge, lifted out of its slot, is adjusted to the greatest thickness of the book by means of the 


removable feeler. 


. The side gauge is adjusted to the width of the book. 


4. The sheet is creased with the operator's finger-nails to form one side of the case. 
. With the crease already formed laid on the edge of the back gauge nearest the operator, the sheet is 
creased on the far edge of the gauge to form the spine. 


. Gluing up the case. 
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as is needed for the loose parts of a quarto 
periodical must be fairly rigid, and for that pur- 
pose a stout cover paper is preferable to manilla. 
Cover paper can be bought in sheets 18} in. x 
234 in., which I call size 3. The widths of all the 
standard sheets are marked on the left side of the 
bed of the Jacketeer, measuring from its front 
edge. The correct sheet can be selected by stand- 
ing the book on end at the front edge of the bed 
and parallel to it, turning it down on its side and 
then up on its other end. The first numbered 
mark that it has not passed over indicates the 
size of sheet required. 

Cases of unbound periodicals can be -made 
more solid and secure if slits are cut with a pen- 
knife through both sides, about an inch from the 
open end. A tape, passing round the book inside 
the case, is laced through the slits, pulled tight 
and tied. Periodical parts with flat spines are best 
arranged with spines and fore-edges alternately 
to the front. 

The cost depends on the skill and pay of the 
operator and on the size of the volumes handled, 
but between 6d. and 9d. each is a reasonable 
estimate for manilla cases, assuming that a 
manual worker is employed and that the material 
is bought in bulk. I am indebted to Mr. J. W. 
Edwards, of 2a Copthall Lane, Manchester 8, for 
technical advice which has improved the effici- 
ency of the apparatus and much reduced its cost. 
Mr. Edwards would be pleased to furnish a list 
of libraries for which he has made Jacketeers and 
to undertake further orders. 


East African L.A. Conference 


A conference was held by the East African 
Library Association (formed in 1957) in the 
building of the E.A. Agriculture and Forestry 
Research Organization at Muguga, in the forest 
some 20 miles from Nairobi. It took place on 
12th and 13th December, 1958, and was attended 
by 31 delegates from Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda. The two most distant delegates came 
from places nearly 1,000 miles apart. There were 
also a number of visitors representing commercial 
and official interests in the educational and book 
supply world. 

The Presidential Address was read by the 
Administrator of the High Commission, Sir 
Bruce Hutt, C.M.G., O.B.E., and the Conference 
was also addressed by Mr. John Brown, the 
publisher to Oxford University. The theme of the 
meetings was the development of book supply in 
the Territories and papers were read by Mr. C. G. 
Richards, Director of the E.A. Literature 
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Bureau, on the book-suppliers’ point of view; 
by Mr. H. Holdsworth, Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of East Africa, on buildings for East African 
libraries; and by the chairman, Mr. D. A. R. 
Kemp, Librarian of the Royal Technical College 
of East Africa, on the need for a comprehensive 
library service in the Territories to complement 
the educational service. 

A number of resolutions were adopted. It was 
decided to form a committee of the Association 
to advise and recommend on staff training and 
qualifications in view of the start of training 
classes at the Royal Technical College. Another 
resolution was sent forward to the East African 
Governments supporting the proposal to set up 
Library Boards in the Territories and emphasiz- 
ing the urgency of the matter. 

During the conference, delegates were able to 
see the fine research library of the E.A. Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Research Organization, with 
its bindery and the microfiche reader which has 
been recently purchased. The British Council 
contributed two films on the theme of the Con- 
ference. The social side of the occasion was met 
by the lunch on the first day at the Muguga Club 
(for the group of researchers is large enough to 
have set up its own recreational centre), and by a 
sundowner at the McMillan Library, followed by 
a theatre visit. 

Although librarians in East Africa are scattered 
far apart, the attendance at the conference repre- 
sented a high percentage of the membership of 
the Association. Delegates were, of course, of all 
races and from all types of libraries, but in view 
of the fact that most were special librarians, the 
interest shown in development of library services 
as a whole and the freedom from subject or 
sectional bias was noteworthy. The local press 
co-operated well and, in addition to a pre- 
conference write-up, a report of each day’s 
proceedings appeared in the local (and national) 


problems 
in evidence and that the value of the professional 
approach was accepted as the right approach even 
by the non-professionals present. This is perhaps 
more remarkable in East Africa than it would be 
in England. By English standards this was a 
minor affair: by African standards it was a most 
Library Association should congratulate itself on 
having set a first foot on the road to what will 
have to be a formidable journey. 
D. A. R. Kemp 
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The Library Association 


Summer Examinations, 1959 

1. Entry Forms. Entry forms for the Summer 
examinations are now available upon application 
to the Secretary. Supplies of forms to meet the 
summer requirements will be sent to librarians 
and staff representatives upon application: a 
stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed. 
Care should be taken to specify the number 
required for each examination, i.e., First Profes- 
sional, Registration and Final. 

2. Certificates. Candidates entering for the 
first time are reminded that they must comply 
with and should read the regulations set out in. the 
Students’ handbook, the Syllabus of examinations, 
and the Year Book. They must be Members of the 
Association and must have obtained a General 
Certificate of Education which conforms with the 
Council’s requirements. Graduates seeking 
exemption from the First Professional Examina- 
tion are required to submit evidence of gradua- 
tion. 

3. Envelopes. Two stamped addressed enve- 
lopes (post-card size) must be forwarded with the 
entry form for the despatch of the candidate’s 
entry ticket and result card (Regulation 8). Fail- 
ure to comply with this Regulation will delay both 
entry ticket and notification of result. 

4. Remittances. All remittances should be in 
the form of cheques, money orders, or postal 
orders, made payable to the Library Association 
and crossed. Loose cash should not be sent. 
Graduates claiming exemption from the First 
Professional Examination are required to remit 
an exemption fee of £1 Is. in addition to the 
Registration Examination fee specified on the 
entry form. Envelopes containing entries should 
be endorsed “Examinations”. 

5. Closing date. The closing date for applications 
to sit the Summer examinations is 31st March, 
after which no applications can be considered. 

6. Group A (iii), Practical. Classification and 
Cataloguing. Before sending in applications to sit 
this part, candidates should make sure that they 
have access to the permitted works as set out in 
the syllabus, since no copies of these works will be 
provided in the examination room. The 13th, 14th 
and 16th editions of the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation are permitted works: the 15th edition is 
not. 

7. Group D (vii) (a). Candidates for this part 
must state on their forms whether they wish to 
take period (i) or period (ii). (See syllabus.) 


8. Dates of Examinations, 

Wednesday, 17th June (ali day). First Professional. 

Tuesday, 23rd June (all day). Final, Part L 

Wednesday, 24th June (afternoon only). Registration 
Afi). 

Thursday, 25th June (all day). Registration A(ii) and 
(iii), 

Friday, 26th June (all day). Final, Part 2. 

Monday, 29th June (all day), Registration B. 

Tuesday, 30th June (all day). Final, Part 3. 

Wednesday, Ist July (all day). Registration C and D 
and Specialist Certificate. 

Thursday, 2nd July (all day). Final, Part 4, 


9. Centres for the examinations will be provided 


at. 
Birmingham 
ttBolton 
Bournemouth 
+Brighton 
Bristol 
tBurnley 
Carlisle 
tChatham 
+Chelmsford 
Cheltenham 
tCoventry 
Exeter 
Hereford 
Hull 
Ipswich 
Isle of Wight 
Leeds 
Leicester 
WALES 
Aberystwyth 
Cardiff 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
+Oxford 
*Peterborough 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
+Preston 
+Salford 
Sheffield 
*Shrewsbury 
Southampton 
SCOTLAND IRELAND 
Aberdeen Belfast 
Edinburgh Dublin 
Colwyn Bay Glasgow 
Swansea Perth 
* Indicates First Professional Examination only. 
+ Indicates First Professional and Registration Exam- 
inations only. 
t No centre at Bolton for Registration B on 29th June. 
Some changes may have occurred in the addres- 
ses of examination centres, and candidates are 
advised to look carefully at their entry tickets to 
ensure attendance at the correct 
10. A candidate to whom English is a foreign 
language should indicate this by a note on his 
application form, stating his mother-tongue and 
country of origin. 


Essay Submitted 
The following is the title of an essay submitted 
and accepted in the year Ist January to 31st 
December, 1958. This essay is available for con- 
sultation by research students in the Library and 
Information Bureau at Chaucer House. 


The Literary Life of Thomas Noon Talfourd—by 
J. A. Hargreaves. 
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BiRMINGHAM, 31st AvousT-I27TH Serrempen, 1959 


A Summer School of Librarianship has for the past 
twenty-two years been organized at Birmingham by the 
and District Branch of the L.A., and in 


A resident librarian will be available to meet special 
requests of individuals. The lectures will be illustrated 
by visits to libraries egnebegy Aahangee ml 
Public Libraries, the Birmingham 


the historic Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Birmingham is very well situated for a course of this 


highly developed municipal library service, with a central 
has a stock of over three-quarters of a million books, 


and also the famous Shakespeare Memorial 

Although it is only two hours’ journey by train from 
London, Birmingham is within easy reach of some of 
the most beautiful and interesting parts of the English 
countryside. Cultural and recreational visits will be 
arranged as part of the course programme, and it is hoped 
to include a visit to Warwick Castle, to the 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon and to some 
of the Oxford colleges. 

Course members who wish to prolong their stay in 
order to gain practical experience may be found accom- 
modation for a limited period in the homes of British 
librarians and receive a personal introduction to their 
work. Attention is also drawn to the fact that the 1959 
L.A. Annual Conference, at which overseas visitors are 
always welcome, will be held at Torquay from Septem- 
ber 21st to 25th, 1959. 

Qualifications of Members: Applicants should have 
experience in library work or a background of study in 
librarianship. 

Accommodation: Members of the course will be 
accommodated in Chancellor's Hall, a Hall of Residence 
of the University of Birmingham. 

Numbers: There are vacancies for 25 members. 

Applications to; Director, Courses Department, British 
Council, 65 Davies Street, W.1. 

Fee: £27 10s, Od. 


Byelaws 
During the past two or three years, a number of 
public library authorities have adopted, with the 
approval of the Minister of Education, a byelaw 
enabling the Library Authority to secure from 
borrowers the return of books in their possession. 


It should be noted that Form 401G 
made under Section 3 of the Public Libraries Act, 
1901), incorporating the ‘‘non-return” byeiaw, 
can be obtained direct from the Secretary, 
Ministry of Education, Legal Branch, Curzon 
Street, London, W.1. 


DRAFT 





BYELAWS 
made under Section 3 of the Public Libraries Act, 1901, 
by the Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the Borough 
; eng SS ornare Oe er ee 
Byelaws inade on a Se oS and confirmed by the 
Minister of Education on ............ ; 


dh pte 8 “cao eg cn raygeh raed 
gesses of the Borough of 


ee ee | 


|. The substitution for Byelaw 

Byelaw— 

2. The addition at the end of the Byelaws [The insertion 
between Byelaw and Byelaw ] of the following 
Byelaws— : 


THE COMMON SEAL of the MAYOR, 
ALDERMEN AND BURGESSES OF THE 
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County Library Notes 


An interesting summary of accepted county 
branch library practice was issued by the County 
Libraries Section in November. Based on com- 
pleted questionnaires, this long-awaited document 
deals with all aspects of branch libraries, from a 
discussion of sites, position on site, floor areas, 
parking (pram or car), equipment, heating, light- 
ing, bookstock and staff rooms, to staffing 
(quality and quantity). It is good to see it taken 
for granted that the staff are paid; nowhere is 
there the least hint that voluntary helpers exist. 
No other document of this type is known, and 
County branch libraries; recommended standards 
should be most helpful to County Librarians, 
senior staff, and students. (A review appears on 
p. 55.) 

Photographs and plans would enhance the 
value of the work, but it may be that in a year or 
two the present trickle of good, specially de- 
signed, branch libraries wiil have become a flood, 
and the document could then be revised and 
printed, complete with photographs and descrip- 
tions of the latest buildings. Perhaps we may even 
see, in general use, libraries like the one at 
Springfield (Oregon) described in the Library 
Journal for 1st December. For a population of 
13,500 there is a shelf stock of 21,000 vols. for 
adults, and 10,000 for children, and the building 
contains a stack, a circulation lounge, a children’s 
room, a meeting room, staff quarters, patios, a 
pool, and parking lots. 

LANCASHIRE’S 1956-58 report, with its coloured 
frontispiece of the Ormskirk Regional Branch, 
which may be up to Springfield's building level, 
gives glimpses of a large, busy system. There is a 
warning that the increased book issues, achieved 
despite staff difficulties, illustrate only a part of 
the progress made in the two years under review. 
One would like to.know more of some activities, 
for example, of the pamphlet guides to the library 
prepared for such special groups as home teach- 
ers, wardens of old people’s hostels, and adult 
class leaders. The list of extra-mural activities 
undertaken by the staff is a reminder of the pro- 
fession’s dependence on the senior staff in the 
larger library systems. 

The periodical reports from these systems are 
difficult to summarize and they are mentioned 
mainly for the benefit of students, for whom they 
should be required reading, giving, as they so 
often do, the best and latest practices in county 
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the discussion on book provision, with details of 
how the bookstock is exploited. The West 
Ripinc one also has something to say on books 
and buildings and point is given to its title, trans- 
lated “All things change, nothing perishes”, by 
the account of the “return” to schools, for with 
schools’ re-organization, accommodation in cer- 
tain areas is being freed for use as temporary 
branches. The description of the toll taken by a 
bad winter is a reminder, too, that county 
libraries and their users are still influenced by the 
weather. 

There are reports of development in many 
counties—of new buildings, often ‘‘firsts’’, or 
converted ones—in East Sussex at Burgess Hill 
and Stafford House, in HUNTINGDONSHIRE at St. 
Neots, in WARWICKSHIRE at Finham and Water 
Orton, in WORCESTERSHIRE at Upton on Severn, 
in MONMOUTHSHIRE at Ebbw Vale, and in Dur- 
HAM at Fence Houses. Projected new buildings: 
are reported for Corby, Thame, Portland Under- 
cliffe, Gobowen, Knaresborough and New Don- 
nington. WORCESTERSHIRE moved into a new 
headquarters in January, Leicesrersuire is plan- 
ning to convert a warehouse, and there is talk of 
the urgent need for new headquarters buildings in 
Aylesbury, Moray, Northampton, and Wake- 
field. A few of these new projects are, or will be, 
in demountable buildings, and as the County 
Libraries Section is anxious to collect informa- 
tion on this development, details will be wel- 
comed by the Hon. Secretary. 

New mobile libraries have taken the road in 
FLINtsHire, WiLTsHireE and CoRNWALL, whilst a 
number of other counties appear to have addi- 
tional vehicles on order. In Cornwall it has been 
said that perhaps the County Library’s most 
useful contribution to the schools’ library service 
is the regular visit paid to schools by the child- 
ren’s librarian when books are exchanged. 
Echoes of the controversy over rural transport 
are seen in the press reports on the serious effect 
on the library service in Norroix of 
rural bus and train services. On the other hand the 
difficulties caused by the absence of car parking 
facilities at a market town branch are reported 
from SOMERSET. 

An unusual and lively annual report is that for 
Wayne County Library, U.S,A., and the forth- 
right, if brief, introduction to the Years of pro- 
gress deserves study by English and Welsh 
county librarians at this stage of local government 
development. Many county library committees 
would agree with the statement that “The chal- 
lenge to the . .. County Library system is to prove 
that a central administrative agency is able to 
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satisfy diverse community library needs and yet 
allow a wholesome amount of local autonomy to 
remain as the vital leaven for the library system 
as a whole. If the . . . County Library system 
can accomplish this, the considerable economy 
and efficiency of a co-ordinated library system 
will be amply justified.” A page, with a photo- 
graph, is devoted to each community service and 
to all the extension services; and the Wayne 
County Public Library Board appears to be 
meeting the challenge. 

Another “‘must” for most librarians is the 
1957-58 report on The library service of West- 
ern Australia, which is packed with informa- 
tion on the various aspects of the service, 
beginning with a story of the State Library’s con- 
tribution to a firm’s development—just one of 
the year's 17,000 enquiries. From time to time the 
staff Newsletters are received, and these throw a 

‘more informal light on the Board’s work, even 
though one English chief cataloguer, whilst 
agreeing that the Department was able ‘‘to aim 
at a regular balanced weekly through-put of 
books”, was uncertain if this was due, as the 
Western Australian Board’s report states, ‘‘to 
the principle of metered flow” in the accessions 
section. The Newsletters are silent on this 
principle. 

O. S. NEWMAN 


SUBJECT BOOKLISTS RECENTLY ISSUED BY 
BRITISH LIBRARIES 


A select list of books on English local government. 
Carlisle P.L. 

Management and administration . . . Technical and Arts 
Bulletin no. 30. Chelmsford P.L. 

Stories for everyone. Lambeth P.L. 

Human rights: a short booklist. Lambeth P.L. 

Education: some recent books. Newcastle upon Tyne 
P.L. 

Modern painting. Newcastle upon Tyne P.L. 

Supplementary handlist no. 3 of play sets. Newcastle 
upon Tyne P.L. 

Youth leadership. Newcastle upon Tyne P.L. 

That crazy music. Paddington P.L. 

The age of Elizabeth: a booklist compiled to commemor- 
ate the four hundredth anniversary of the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth. Paddington P.L. 

Youth work. Paddington P.L. 

Painting for pleasure, Booklist no. 11. Surrey Co.L. 


CIRCLE OF STATE LIBRARIANS 


The following corrections should be made to the list 
which appeared on page 23 of the January Recorp: 
N. J. Day (Tropical Products Institute); R. H. Griffiths 
(Tropical Products /nstitute). 
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Correspondence 


(Correspondents are requested to write as 
briefly as possible.) 


APPOINTMENTS IN N. IRELAND 


Mr. P. J. Quicc, A.L.A., Hon. Secretary, 
Northern Ireland Branch of the L.A., writes: 

At the last meeting of the Northern Ireland 
Branch Committee the letter from Dr. T. M. 
Walker on the subject of employment permits for 
librarians in Northern Ireland (November issue, 
pages 348-9), was discussed. 

In this letter Dr. Walker stated that “The 
Northern Ireland Branch of the L.A. is not in a 
position to act, since a majority of both its com- 
mittee and its membership stand to benefit by the 
Ministry’s enforcement of the act’’. Members of 
the Committee have taken grave exception to this 
statement and to the implications contained 
therein. 

I have been instructed by the Committee to 
point out that, in fact, neither this Branch nor 
this Committee has ever been asked, either by 
Dr. Walker (who is a member of Committee) or 
by anyone else, to take any action or express any 
opinion about the application of the Safeguarding 
of Employment Act. In the first place, it was in- 
ferred that the County Antrim library authority 
(or the Librarian) asked the L.A. to make repre- 
sentations. No report on the matter was made, 
either by the County Librarian concerned or by 
the Secretary of the L.A. to the Northern Ireland 
Branch. At a later stage, when a report about the 
refusal of a permit appeared in the local press, it 
was not considered advisable to make a public 
statement or official representations by the 
Branch Committee, since it was known that 
another application for an employment permit 
was then being considered by the Ministry. This 
permit, incidentally, has since been granted. 

At this latest meeting of the Branch Com- 
mittee, which Dr. Walker did not attend, the 
members of the Committee unanimously re- 
corded their disapproval of the Ministry of 
Labour’s refusal to grant a permit. The assump- 
tion contained in Dr. Walker’s letter that a 
majority of members of the Branch would oppose 
any action, for reasons of self-interest, has no 
more foundation than the suggestion that the 
majority of the Committee is thus inhibited. 


Mr. W. J. Murison, F.L.A., County Librarian 
of West Riding, writes: 

Mr. Graneek’s comments (December issue, 
p. 383-4) on Dr. Walker’s letter in the November 
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RecorD (p. 348-9) do not reflect his normal 
perception of the Ulster library scene. 

Dr. Walker ascribes no unworthy motives to 
his Northern Ireland colleagues nor does he 
suggest that they are narrow-minded and self- 
seeking. His remark that the Northern Ireland 
Branch “is not in a position to act’’ probably 
springs from the fact that the parties most 
directly concerned with the Antrim appointments 
agreed that it would be patently unreasonable to 
expect anyone to act to his own detriment. This 
matter was discussed at a Branch meeting in- 
formally and the outcome was that any action by 
the Library Association should be initiated 
personally. 

Mr. Graneek’s letter does no service to 
librarians either in Ulster or Britain by minimiz- 
ing the effect of the Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Labour’s policy. Its treatment of the two Antrim 
appointments prompted one of the most promin- 
ent Ulster newspapers to suggest that the 
Ministry’s power in the matter was “surely not 
being exercised wisely”’. - 

When it is possible for the Ministry to override 
the well-considered decisions of a progressive 
authority, in this case the Antrim County 
Library Committee, by the simple expedient of 
using the letter of the law instead of its spirit, 
causing disappointment and embarrassment un- 
necessarily to competent librarians (successful 
and unsuccessful candidates alike), one may sus- 
pect lack of vision or narrow-mindedness in its 
leaders; where such a small population is in- 
volved, one might even go farther. 

There is no space here for a dull statement of 
the Northern Ireland library employment position 
as its affects British librarians, but this letter will 
have served its purpose if it suggests to them that 
they may find it easier to compare the Stormont 
Ministry of Labour’s activity with the work of the 
Whitehall Theatre rather than with the efforts of 
other establishments in that district of London. 

As long as the Ministry retains its powers of 
discrimination against other inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom (by withholding a work-permit 
or by cancelling it after issue, and no explanations 
needed) solely on grounds of a man’s birthplace, 
domicile, the nationality of his wife or the like, 
its policy is illiberai towards the British. The re- 
cruitment of library staff in Northern Ireland is 
dependent to some degree on the Ministry's 
policy; to that extent it is illiberal to the libraries 
of the Province. 

{The L.A. Council has represented the desperate short- 


age of qualified library staff in public libraries in Northern 
Ireland to the Ministry of Labour in Belfast, and urged 
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relaxation of the recent ban on granting permits to 
United Kingdom resident Chartered Librarians, both to 
relieve the present situation, and to provide sufficient 
qualified senior staff to ensure adequate training of junior 
staff for future senior posts. The Ministry has drawn 
attention to the grave unemployment situation in North- 
ern Ireland which is treble that of U.K., but has stated 
that each application for a permit will be considered on 
its merits, having regard to the circumstances at the place 
and time in every case. A permit has recently (December, 
1958) been granted to Mr. D. E. Davinson, A.L.A. 
(Dukinfield) to enable him to accept appointment as 
Technical Librarian at Belfast P.L. This correspondence 
is now closed.—Ep.] 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN 
LIBRARIES 


Mr. F. C. TiGue, B.A., F.L.A., City Librarian 
of Nottingham, writes: 

Mr. J. C. Harrison, in his review of Personne: 
administration in libraries (December issue, 
pp. 386-7), has taken the occasion to deliver an 
attack on his colleagues for not following an 
example of American practice. 

Mr. Harrison is concerned to draw attention to 
what seems to be an alarming position and gives 
a picture of libraries in which staff recruitment is 
haphazard and where staff are left to train them- 
selves. He quotes with approval a statement that 
it is essential to appoint a personnel officer for a 
staff of over 150 in number. 

Surely the position is that in large library 
systems of this country, and I am now thinking in 
terms of the larger libraries with which Mr. 
Harrison draws a direct parallel, the control of 
staff is vested in the Deputy Librarian, as is the 
case of my own authority, where the Deputy City 
Librarian has charge of all staff matters and where 
there is complete co-ordination of all aspects of 
staff welfare, recruitment, training and place- 
ment. The numbers of staff in my library would 
have to grow very considerably before the duties 
connected with them warranted the appointment 
of a special officer for this kind of duty. I am quite 
sure that this must be the case in other authorities, 
and I imagine that few librarians of the larger 
authorities would share Mr. Harrison’s anxieties. 
There are, in fact, only twelve libraries in the 
country with full-time staff numbering more than 
150: Birmingham, Durham County, Essex, 
Glasgow, Kent County, Lancashire County, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Middlesex, Shef- 
field, Surrey Coynty. Perhaps the librarians of 
these authorities might care to say if they cannot 
manage to “recruit, interview, select, hire, train 
and communicate’ with their staff. 

There is also another issue to which Mr. 
Harrison refers elsewhere in December (pages 
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379-80), when he discusses staff turnover in 
American libraries and this country. The current 
L.A. questionnaire on the turnover of staff, | 
believe, will reveal that in most municipal 
libraries outside London, the general recruitment 
position is becoming more stabilized and that the 
consequent problems of staff training in any 
system of size will be made less. 

In America, despite the high salaries which Mr. 
Harrison quotes with glee, there are vacancies in 
libraries because I suspect librarianship in 
America, even to a professional librarian, can 
often be somewhat dull, perhaps because one is 
committed to specialization early in one’s career. 
It is this kind of dissatisfaction, coupled with the 
steady population migration from the Eastern to 
the Western States, which gives rise to the special 
local difficulties in American libraries. 

This local problem of staff turxover in the 
United States may have driven lit.carians there to 
the appointment of a personne} officer, much of 
whose time will be spent in drawing up the 
minutiae of what shall distinguish professional 
work from non-professional work. 

Does Mr. Harrison really believe the “petty 
tyranny and wasteful disorder”’ will cease to exist 
on the appointment of a personnel officer? 


Mr. J. C. HARRISON replies: 


This is really a most extraordinary letter, showing few 
of the admirable characteristics of painstaking accuracy, 
attention to detail, and honesty of purpose which those of 
us who know Mr. Tighe always associate with him. 
indeed, if I did not know him so well, I might almost sus- 
pect an uneasy conscience! I am afraid I do suspect that 
this is yet another occasion upon which his unfortunate 
inclination towards USA-phobia has overcome his better 
judgment. 

I did not “attack” anyone. I did nor say “staff are left to 
train themselves’’ (although if Mr. Tighe is not aware that 
this is so in a number of British libraries then I fear that 
his comfortable office in the Nottingham Central Library 
is even more an ivory tower than any of us could have 
imagined). | did mot say that “the petty tyranny and 
wasteful disorder will cease to exist on the appointment 
of a personnel officer”. 1 merely suggested that the dele- 
gation of the appropriate duties to an officer with suitable 
training and personal attributes might serve to “improve 
the situation’’ (and this is all our American colleagues 
believe-——and, in some cases, practice). 

It would seem that Mr. Tighe is able to quote a figure 
of only “twelve libraries in the country with full-time staff 
numbering more than 150°’ by excluding clerical and 
manual staff. Surely Bristol, Edinburgh and West Riding 
are above this figure when ail staff are included, and there 
will be others, possibly including Nottingham! 

Mr. Tighe is content to leave “aligstaff matters” to his 
Deputy. Knowing Mr. Tighe’s Deputy, | am sure they 
are in good hands. But how can Mr. Tighe be so sure that 
this is the universal practice in the large libraries of the 
country’? Lancashire County, one of the systems on his 
select list, does not have a Deputy on its establishment. 
On what grounds does he base his confidence that the 





that the chief officer has 
someone to talk to (not my view this last one, but that of 
City Librarian not now in this country!) 


rational discussion very 

Maybe the general recruiting position is improving 
slightly in certain parts of the country. But if Mr. Tighe 
is denying that recruiting and staff turnover are not going 
to present t problems to the majority of public 
libraries for many years to come, he is again out of touch. 
eden et snay aie seme a. treme 
details of staff turnover has shown me that the position is 
even more difficult than I had suspected. Things may be 
all right at Nottingham, in this as in other respects, but 
they could hardly be worse in many other places. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 


CouNcILLoR G, FinsperG, Chairman, Hamp- 
stead Public Libraries Committee, writes: 

The analysis of public library statistics so 
clearly tabulated by Mr. Henrik Jones in the 
December issue of the Recorp is of particular 
interest at this time when the future organization 
of public libraries awaits the publication of the 
Roberts Report. 

The first point which emerges quite clearly is 
that television has not harmed the work of our 
libraries and, from a study of individual library 
reports, we can also see that libraries are catering, 
in ever-increasing percentages, for serious read- 
ing. 

My second point also deals with the matter of 
issues. I note that an estimate is made of the 
issues of 28 libraries making no return. Can one 
assume from this that, in all other respects, the 
figures are comparing like with like? My reason 
for this enquiry is because, in conversations with 
fellow local authority members, I have discovered 
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FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


Mr. E. G. Baxter, M.A., A.L.A., Librarian, 
Coventry Technical College, writes: 

I should like to draw attention to an aspect of 
the setting of questions in the First Professional 
Examination. Questions at present set are of two 
kinds, firstly, the purely descriptive and factual 
(“write brief descriptive notes on’’, “state what 
you know of”’), and secondly, questions which, 
while they cannot be answered without a good 
background knowledge of facts, require ability of 
a different order, an ability to present lines of 
argument, discuss, think, evaluate and draw 
conclusions. 

It is possible to take the papers without 
answering any of the latter kind of question, and 
it does not seem clear what kind or kinds of 
ability the examiners are setting out to test. 

The questions need not all be only of one sort 
or the other, but the emphasis in a professional 
examination should surely be on the latter type; 
however, if desired, the examination could be set 
so that candidates have to answer both types. 
This only requires an alteration in the lay-out of 
the paper; i.e., two sections (A, Factual, B, 
Critical)—Section A, one question to be attempt- 
ed out of three; Section B, two questions to be 


attempted out of, say, four or five. 

It is, of course, open to question whether purely 
factual questions are desirable at all, but amend- 
ment on the lines suggested seems to me the least 
that should be done both to make the examina- 
tion a better test of ability and, in fact, to make it 
more fair to the candidates. 


SYLLABUS REVISION 


Mr. A. CROGHAN, A.L.A., Science Museum 
Library, writes: 

With reference to Mr. Thompson’s letter in the 
November, 1958, issue (pp. 347-8), may I suggest 
that what is needed is a complete overhaul of the 
structure of library education in Great Britain. | 
would like to suggest one form that this might 
take. 

I would retain the present three examinations 
set by an outside body, the Library Association, 
but alter the nature, standards and training for 
each. 

The First Professional examination would be 
taken after two years’ service and would be the 
qualifying examination for entry into the local 
government A.P.T. grades. The standard would 
be near to that of the present Registration and it 
would consist of the basic skills of librarianship: 
cataloguing and classification, assistance to 
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readers and library routines. The emphasis-in each 
subject would be on depth of knowledge rather 
than range. 

The Registration examination would normally 
be taken as a whole after a two-year residential 
course at a librarians’ training college. There 
should be three of these colleges—London, 
Manchester and Edinburgh. Each of these will 
serve a different area of Great Britain and have 
within its immediate area a wide variety of 
libraries, By limiting the number of these col- 
leges, we should make them large enough to 
support an adequate staff, a good large library 
and sufficient students to allow for a number of 
alternative subjects to be taught. 

The standards and syllabus of the new Regis- 
tration would be similar to the present Finals and 
would include its alternatives. I would like a shift 
of emphasis in some subjects. Organization 
would become Management Study in relation- 
ship to libraries. Bibliography would be treated 
from the historical and aesthetic viewpoints, 
photocopy and near print finding their place in 
the F.P.F. I would like some form of practical 
test in Assistance to Readers; this might be done 
by letting the students loose in a large reference 
library, on a Sunday, with three queries to solve. 
Marks would be allocated by the invigilators on 
the method of tackling the problem. 

The Final examination as such I would 
abolish, substituting a form of Library Ph.D. 
The Fellowship would be awarded on the sub- 
mission of a thesis bearing on a library theme. 
This could include such things as a new classifica- 
tion or a major bibliography. They would be 
produced under the guidance of a college tutor 
and some of the work might be done in the 
college itself. Some form of research fellowship 
might be devised for this. 

Some minor points. The normal qualification 
for a graduate would be the F.P.E., that is, he 
would add a librarian’s basic skills to his special 
knowledge. Ours is a profession in which a cer- 
tain maturity of mind is of as much importance 
as intellectual achievements. So no one should be 
allowed to complete the Registration under the 
age of twenty-four, and the colleges should not 
accept students under twenty-two. I would not 
ban part-time study but the standards will be 
such as to make this unprofitable. 

These proposals have been based on a funda- 
mental assumption: that when they are in force 
there will be in all libraries a distinct division into 
professional and non-professional staff. Without 
this much needed reform, we cannot insist on 
truly professional standards in our training, 
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The library profession is evolving rapidly and 
so must our professional education. With the 
knowledge gained in our present library schools, 
now is the time to start thinking of the future. 


DAGMAR READER AND THE PARTIALLY 
SIGHTED 


Mr. E. R. Yescompe, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Northern Polytechnic, writes: 

Two certified blind students studying piano 
tuning and repairing at the Northern Polytechnic 
discussed some of their difficulties with me. 
Little is available on that subject in printed form 
and still less in braille. On my suggestion they 
obtained tape recorders and have begun to make 
oral extracts with the aid of volunteers. The 
students now record lectures, which are given to 
sighted as well as non-sighted students. Notes can 
later be made using braille typewriters. 

The two students mentioned that they had very 
slight residual sight but were unable to read 
books. A positive microfilm was projected by the 
library Dagmar Mk. III reader onto the table. 
Both could discern line diagrams and graphs 
when projected. One student mentioned that he 
could see quite well in a cinema. The image was 
then enlarged further by projecting it onto the 
wall. Both students could see better still and were 
able to discuss the graphs, etc., together. They 
were both unable to see the graphs on a full-size 
paper copy of the original. A braille copy of a 
projected graph was also quickly made. This was 
projected onto a blank sheet of braille paper 
resting on a rubber sheet. A toothed cog-wheel 
made the necessary impression of raised dots. 

A microfilm copy is now being obtained of 
Wolfenden’s Treatise on the art of pianoforte con- 
struction (1916) and supplement. These contain 
useful diagrams and graphs. Few libraries now 
possess copies and as yet it is not available in 
braille form. A comparison will be made using 
the negative and the positive microfilm. 


RECREATIONAL LITERATURE IN 
LIBRARIES 


Mars. S. Smmsova, F.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Stoke Newington Public Libraries, writes: 

I am sending in my comments to the year-old 
correspondence rather late. The reason is that I 
had not been concerned with the problem dis- 
cussed in it until recently when I returned to 
lending work. 

On re-reading the correspondence I was sur- 
prised to find that nobody followed up the line of 
approach expressed in Mr. Stock’s letter (June, 
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1958), which i: the only one offering a practical 
solution. Perhaps it is because his view seems the 
least exciting one. It leaves little room for super- 

I think the suggestion that we should find out 
more about what the readers want is very reason- 
able. After all, it is the point common both to 
those librarians who want only to serve as well as 
to those who wish to educate. They both must 
know the present conditions first, before they can 
satisfy their readers’ tastes or improve on them. 

It is true, however, that in this country readers’ 
requirements have so far been studied only to a 
very limited extent, e.g., in Library Science 
Abstracts, which should be representative of the 
developments in library science, most of the 
articles on the subject of readership surveys come 
from abroad. Could not we as a profession do 
something to fill the gap? 

There are many interesting aspects to the prob- 
lem of recreational literature, if one approaches 
it with an open mind, ready to learn before 
judging. 

Take the question of science fiction. I was 
assured by several people (and a similar view was 
expressed in the W. H. Smith survey of reading 
habits of boys and girls) that science fiction is 
dead. But, according to my experience, the 
demand for it is very much alive, and it comes 
from the most unusual quarters—-the housewives. 
Is it just an accident, a peculiarity of the area in 
which I work, or is it a new trend which is 
beginning to take shape? 

When we discuss our theories of light reading, 
we think automatically of crimes and westerns for 
fathers, romance for women and science fiction 
for boys. A little incident of housewives asking 
for science fiction shakes up our picture of the 
readers’ tastes which we know only very super- 
ficially. Isn’t it time te learn more about them? 


LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


Miss C. §S. Stamper, A.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian, Barnsley Public Library, writes: 

Mr. Edwards (December, 1958, 
issue, page 382) would probably describe me as 
a “somewhat prim lady’’, I heartily agree with 
his third statement regarding children’s work 
in libraries. 

I have long felt that much so-called extension 
work is but a duplication of what is already done 
pearenraie fit pa eet wk 2 yee 
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proportion of a modern child’s already over- 
crowded time-table. 

A glance at the “non-fiction” shelves of a 
children’s department shows how far beyond 
merely recreational their reading has developed. 
One of our problems is to make them aware of, 
and able to use, the vast amount of attractive and 
reliable information at their disposal. 

Mr. Edwards’ summing-up of our three-fold 
task should be read, marked and inwardly 
digested by all librarians. With such an ideal no 
children’s librarian would feel at a dead-end, for 
getting an inside knowledge of children’s books 
and minds is a task to fill a lifetime. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. M. L. Tanpon, Director, Dethi Public 
Library, writes: 

I hope it will interest you to know that the 
Delhi Public Library has recently conducted two 
research projects on behalf of Unesco, namely, 
1. Assessment of the reading interests of the new 
reading public; 2. Developing techniques for the 
encouragement of reading materials. The research 
has been completed and my final report has been 
submitted to Unesco, Paris. It is intended that 
the findings will be of help to publishers, book- 
sellers and librarians in this region. 


PROVISION IN A RURAL AREA 

Mrs. A. Priestiey, A.L.A., writes: 

This year, when we celebrate forty years of 
county libraries, it would be interesting to learn 
how many rural readers are being given a service 
only a little changed from that of the pioneer 
days. My own experience provides an example of 
the kind of library provision still common in at 
least one county. 

The village where I am temporarily living, as an 
Army wife, houses a number of service families 
in addition to its own population, yet the only 
library facilities are two shelves of books at the 
local draper’s, changed by the county every four 
months. No mobile ever calls, no professional 
staff are ever seen and no co-operation appears to 
exist between the county and the municipal 
libraries in the area. County borrowers may only 
use the nearest municipal library to my own 
village, for instance, on payment of an annual 
subscription of 7s. 6d. That this may be con- 
sidered a legitimate charge is a dismal commen- 
tary, not only on the relation between this town 
and county in particular but also on our present 
system of isolated, rate-supported library authori- 
ties in general. Whilst there is this lack of co- 
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operation between municipal libraries which have 
resources and county libraries which have not, the 
rural readers in the area are inevitably the losers. 

I wish to make it clear that I am writing only of 
my own experiences in one particular southern 
county. The position, I know, is brighter in some 
other parts of the country—I hope in most of 
them. 


DIRECTORY OF PHOTOCOPYING 
FACILITIES 


Mr. T. M. Honors, Reference Librarian, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, writes: 

Mr. C. M. Jackson in his letter (September, 
1958) suggests that a list be published in the 
Recorp of all the libraries which have photo- 
copying facilities. Librarians in Britain may be 
interested to know how this matter is being dealt 
with in the United States at the present time. 

The following letter (dated 24th September, 
1958) was recently sent to libraries and institu- 
tions throughout the U.S.A. by the Chairman of 
the New Copying Methods Committee of the 
Copying Methods Section (Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division of the American Library 
Association): 

“In order to prov'de scholars, research organizations, 
and librarians with up-to-date information on sources 
and prices for microfilms, photostats, and photoprints of 
research materials, we ack your cooperation in supplying 
the data listed in the attached questionnaire. The results 
of this survey will be published in the form of a directory 
of institutional photocopying services and sources.”” 

Co-operating libraries were asked to send the 
completed questionnaire to the Chief of the 
Photoduplication Service of the University of 
Chicago Library. The form of the questionnaire 
is given in an appendix. 


APPENDIX 
I. Genera [INPORMATION 

|. Do you provide photocopying services for materials 
in your own library? 

2. Do you provide photocopying services for materials 
from other libraries in your area? If so, please list the 
names and addresses of these libraries. 

3. If you do not operate your own photocopying ser- 
vice, do you have arrangements with a local library or 
commercial firm for such services? 

4. Do you accept deposit accounts? 

5. To what department or office should orders for 
photocopies be sent? 

6. How much time is ordinarily required to fill an order 
for microfilm, photostats, photoprints? 


Il. Services AND Prices 


Please indicate which of the following types and sizes 
of photocopies you can supply, and the prices charged : 


1. Negative Microfilm 
35 mm Perforated? 35 mm Non-perforated ? 


Minimum charge per order. 
3. Photoprints (Enlargements from Microfilm). 
Prices. 


Sizes. 


4. Photostats. 
Sizes. 


Negative. 
Minimum charge per item. 
Minimum charge per order. 


5. Other types of Photocopies.* 


Verifax Copies? Transfer Copies? Thermofax 
Xerox Copies? Other types? Copies? 
Type of Copy. Sizes. Prices. 
Minimum charge per item. 
Minimum charge per order. 
* Please do not list copy negatives, enlargements, lan- 
tern slides or other forms of general photography. 


Mr. R. J, Hoy, B.Sc.(Econ.), F.R.Econ.S., F.L.A., 
Deputy Librarian, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
adds: 

Mr. Jackson's letter was concerned almost entirely 
ee er 
concluded with a sentence expressing the view that a list 
of all libraries having facilities would be 
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library I have mentioned, since this problem js essentially 
a local one from the point of view of each separate 
library. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. P. McGrath, O.B.E., Director of Publica- 
tions, H.M_S.O., writes: 

In the discussion which followed my paper at 
the Brighton Conference, I was asked whether we 
would consider a larger order form for the use of 
libraries. | have looked into this and find that the 
need for a larger form must be very small. 

The present form has space for twelve titles and, 
on examining some 450 special library orders, we 
found that 130 were for single items and nearly 
400 were for twelve items or less. Some librarians 
are in the habit of sending very large orders at 
irregular intervals, for which an order form twice 
the present size would be inadequate (there were 
eighteen of such orders in the 450 mentioned 
above). 

In the circumstances, I think it would be agreed 
that the introduction of a larger form would not 
be justified. 

| agreed, also, to see whether more could be 
done in the matter of amplifying titles in the 
Daily List, with special reference to Highways 
Orders in the Statutory Instruments series. So 
far as the latter are concerned, I presume that the 
desire is for detailed information of the particular 
streets and roads covered by the Orders. This, I 
am afraid, would often be quite out of the ques- 
tion owing to the amount of detail involved (e.g., 
8.1. 1958/1894, notified in Daily List No. 229, 
dated 25th November, 1958). 

On the general question, | would say that the 
time factor precludes closer scrutiny of the con- 
tents of publications included in the List— 
indeed, | am not aware of any suggestion from 
elsewhere that the information in the Daily List 
is in any way inadequate. 


EARLY PRINTED CATALOGUES 


Mr. N. E, Dam, F.L.A., Lecturer-in-Charge, 
Leeds School of Librarianship, writes: 


I should like to trace copies of the early printed 
catalogues produced by public libraries in this 
country. The early catalogues for public libraries, 
which were often printed, disclose the character 
of the library service in their days, and are 
probably future source materials for some 
aspects of public libraries history. 

I should be most grateful to any librarians who 
could spare copies of old catalogues which may 
have survived, 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. A, C. Buss, B.A., F.L.A., Librarian, 
Royal Technical College, Salford, writes: 


The spectacles through which I look at the 
L.A. and its works have recently been tinged 
faintly pink, probably because I find that I can 
get an income tax allowance for my subscription, 
but the President's recent comment, and Mr. 
Dain’s letter in the November Recorp ({p. 350), 
remind me that there is one thing the Association 
handles very badly, and that is the arfnual confer- 
ence. The choice of seaside resort, the adminis- 
tration, and the pretty badges-—these are not the 
things I would find fault with, but rather the 
shamefully unrepresentative nature of the con- 
ference, and diffuse and purposeless nature of the 
proceedings. 

The first of these shortcomings has been men- 
tioned by Mr. Dain, but to those members of the 
profession who have never attended a conference, 
it might be a surprise to discover how few non- 
public librarians can or think it worth their while 
to attend, and to notice chief librarians and 
chairmen present from municipal systems where 
it is apparently easier to get money for conference 
expenses than for books. 

I have always believed that librarianship is one 
profession, which can be practised in many differ- 
ent types of library, but it seems essential that, 
even if it means devoting less attention to one 
type of library at one conference than might seem 
desirable, a fairly narrowly defined theme should 
link all the activities. At the moment the pro- 
ceedings flop against the mind; there is too much 
aimed at everybody and so aimed at nobody. If 
the material presented is new, important, and 
well-presented, it will attract members who now 
feel that they are serving librarianship better by 
staying at work, or by going to the seaside in their 
own time. Also, the proceedings should be 
shortened; I would suggest three days of activi- 
ties, and if they could be at the week-end so much 
the better. 

If the Association can secure a more represen- 
tative attendance at the conference, some of the 
misgivings which some of us have about. the 
present arrangements for the A.G.M. might dis- 
appear, and it would be easier for others to 
secure help from their employers to attend if they 
could honestly claim that the conference was a 
working one, dealing with important matters in a 
businesslike way. 

1 should not like to see the abandonment of 
one annual conference for the whole profession, 
but if nothing can be done to make it a more 
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meaningful affair, then let us by all means try 
regional conferences. I have, however, seen signs 
that even branch conferences can become like 
little Association conferences, dominated by 
municipal chief librarians and chairmen, so that 
the dangers would not necessarily be avoided by 
decentralization alone. 


Mr. K. CHatTFieLp, F.L.A., Librarian, Sitting- 
bourne and Milton Public Libraries, writes: 


Mr. Dain’s suggestion, in his letter in the 
November Recorp, deserves serious considera- 
tion, In fact, any suggestion deserves serious 
consideration which is aimed at bringing back 
some of the sense of purpose and inspiration 
which has been so lacking in recent Annual 
Conferences. 

“What a dull lot you librarians are’’ said 
Alderman Wilson at Brighton. ‘Nobody expects 
anything new at conference these days’’ said Mr. 
Pocklington. How shamefully right they were. At 
Brighton, Mr. Pocklington lifted the lid not, I 
suggest, of a dustbin, but of a cauldron; the con- 
tents were indeed boiling rather than simmering, 
but still consisted of the same old ingredients. 
Mr. Carter cut his cake and entertained us well 
enough in so doing, but it had a familiar taste in 
spite of being liberally spiced with statistics. The 
President, as Mr. Dain has shown, did give us 
something to talk about, but even that has arisen 
from an unusual variation on a not very original 
theme. 

All this and “Current library problems”’ too. 
And was it really necessary to devote one of the 
few general sessions to the explanation, if that is 
the right word, of yet another of these ubiquitous 
social surveys? Anything in Mr. Trenaman’s talk 
that should not be obvious to any reasonably 
observant librarian could have been said in five 
minutes. 

It may well be that Regional Conferences 
would be the answer to the pointless meanderings 
in which we have been indulging; experience of 
the London and Home Counties Branch Confer- 
ences certainly supports that view. Another 
possibility might be the reintroduction of a cen- 
tral conference theme each year. If that is not 
practicable, let us at least have a conference or 
two free from current library problems. We were 
advised to get ourselves better publicity, and there 
are many channels through which our difficulties 
could be made known to a larger audience. 
Should we not be better off in directing our efforts 
towards securing the use of those channels, rather 
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than composing papers about our own discon- 
tents to read to each other every September? 


Mr. W. B. Paton, F.L.A., Chairman of L.A. Conference 
Sub-Committee, replies: 


From a careful reading of Mr. Dain’s letter in the 
November Recorp, the only positive point discernible is 


agree, and indeed it is 1 sentiment, I feel sure, entirely 
acceptable to the whole profession. But how to achieve 
it? Mr. Dain suggests that the annual conference be 
divided into northern and southern conferences. Mr. 
Bubb’s solution is the adoption of a narrowly-defined 
theme, with a shortening of the period to three days. Mr. 
Chatfield examines several possible solutions—regional 
conferences, adoption of a conference theme, banishment 
of current library problems from the Proceedings. All 
of these and many more have been considered by the 
Conference Sub-Committee over the years, but the 
simple truth is that a general conference such as ours 
must be organized to suit a number of tastes, and no one 
is likely to find it wholly apposite to his particular 
experience. It is equally true, however, that, as Mr. Bubb 
points out, librarianship is one profession, and it is a 
mark of the professional outlook that aspects of librarian- 
ship outside the narrow range of its own orbit are of 
interest, stimulating thought and widening the horizons 
of the mind. 

It has been the aim of the Conference Sub-Committee 
to arrange a programme which, in its general sessions, 
presents aspects of library affairs of interest to all librari- 
ans, and in its sectional meetings caters for the special 
needs of particular branches of our work. For those who 
attend in a frame of mind which seeks to benefit from it, 
the Conference has much to offer. My own assessment of 
the programme at Brighton is very different from Mr. 
Chatfield’s, and even after “30 years hard” as a Confer- 
ence taster, I found much of interest and of value in the 
proceedings. 

The Annual Conference is one of the instruments of 
democracy, just as the Committee i 
expensive and perhaps at times exasperating—but Pro- 
fessor Irwin might well have come to the same conclusion 
regarding it as he did about the Committee: its value 
outweighs its shortcomings. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


Mr. J. G. O'Leary, Borough Librarian of 
Dagenham, writes: 

I shall be very grateful if you will print this 
letter to emphasize a matter which I have spoken 
about at S.E.R.L.S. meetings more than once, 
namely, Postage stamps are not negotiable, This 
elementary fact surely must be known to every- 
See eT ee 
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MISUSE OF INTERLENDING 


Mr. L. G. Lovett, F.L.A., Borough Librarian 
of Rotherham, writes: 

Miss Jones states (January issue, page 19) that 
the A.S.M. Metals handbook (1948) is now out-of- 
print. This may be so, but it was certainly not 
out-of-print when I bought mine shortly after 
coming here two years ago: my copy is, in fact, 
a reprint published in May, 1956. 

Two years ago my bookfund was approxi- 
mately £5,500. Miss Jones’s was then, I believe, 
£36,000. My library bought Metals handbook 
at that time; Buckinghamshire County did not. 
Facts are facts. 


BOOKS IN THE TROPICS 


Mrs. E. G. Wurre, District Office, Lahad Datu 
N. Borneo, writes: 

As a former library assistant now living in the 
tropics, I would like to add my support to Mr. 
Hoy’s letter in the September, 1958 issue 
(p. 284) urging the L.A. to exert pressure on all 
those connected with the British book trade to 
adapt a proportion of their stock to tropical 
conditions. In doing so, they would not only 
earn the gratitude of libraries, but also of dozens 
of housewives like myself! 

I have to spend a great deal of time in trying 
to keep my own collection of books in reasonable 
condition. My personal experience is that I can 
keep insects at bay by frequently cleaning and 
spraying the bookshelves. The worst problem is 
the quick growth of fungus and mould on the 
bindings, which means that each book must be 
wiped and aired at least once a week. (I have 
tried treating them with various compounds, 
but these tend to leave the books unpleasantly 
tacky in the very humid atmosphere which exists 
here.) 

I have noticed that some colours resist mould 
better than others. For example, books bound 
in black, red, or dark blue, grow mould far more 
quickly than books bound in green or yellow. 
This seems to suggest that some chemical com- 
pound added to the dye might help to solve this 
problem. 

May I, like Mr. Hoy, hope that the L.A. will 
soon make a move to help those of us who live 
and work with books in the tropics? 


JOHN MASEFIELD BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Mr. GeorrrRey HAND £Y-TAYLOR, Arts Theatre 
Club, London, W.C.2, writes: 

With the approval of the Poet Laureate I am 
currently compiling the John Masefield Biblio- 
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graphy for publication next year. The writer 
will be glad to hear from librarians holding special 
Masefield collections or Masefield 

materials or paintings. Full acknowledgement 
will be made for any information forthcoming. 





RETROSPECTIVE CATALOGUE CARDS FOR THE 
SHORT TITLE CATALOG MICROFILM SERIES 


A number of libraries have expressed an interest in 
obtaining a set of catalogue cards for the titles in the 
Short Title Catalog microfilm series. These titles have 
been catalogued by the University of Michigan Library 
in Ann Arbor. Up to the present time approximately 
11,000 catalogue cards, representing some 9,000 titles, 
have been produced. 

Through the co-operation of the University of Michi- 
gan Library, these cards will be made available for 
reproduction by the Xerox-Copyflo process, using 
regular catalogue card stock. A copy of every catalogue 
card produced for titles filmed through 1957 will be fur- 
nished. This project will not continue beyond 1957, as 
current cards are available on a subscription basis from 
the University of Michigan Library. 

If a sufficient number of libraries are interested, Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Inc., will the cards for 
5 cents each, or approximately $550.00 for the 11,000 
cards. 

Please write to James E. Skipper, Assistant Librarian, 
Michigan State University Library, East Lansing, if your 
library is interested in this project. A firm price will be 
established before libraries are asked to place their 
formal order. 


REGISTER OF CHARTERED LIBRARIANS 

We regret that, in error, the name of Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
A.L.A., appeared in the list of members removed from 
the Register which appeared on page 15 of the January 
issue. 

Mr. P. S. J. Welsford 

The Council and Members of the Library Association 
will have an opportunity to say farewell to Mr. Welsford 
at Chaucer House on the 2nd April, at 7 p.m. Subscribers 
to the testimonial who wish to be present are requested 
to notify the office by 25th March as refreshments will 
be provided and an approximate number to cater for 
is required. Those who have not yet subscribed and who 
wish to do so may still send a subscription to F, G. B. 
Hutchings, Central Library, Leeds. 
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meaningful affair, then let us by all means try 
regional conferences. I have, however, seen signs 
that even branch conferences can become like 
little Association conferences, dominated by 
municipal chief librarians and chairmen, so that 
the dangers would not necessarily be avoided by 
decentralization alone. 


Mr. K. CHATFIELD, F.L.A., Librarian, Sitting 
bourne and Milton Public Libraries, writes 


Mr. Dain’s suggestion, in his letter in the 
November Recorp, deserves serious considera- 
tion, In fact, any suggestion deserves serious 
consideration which is aimed at bringing back 
some of the sense of purpose and inspiration 
which has been so lacking in recent Annual 
Conferences. 

“What a dull lot you librarians are” said 
Alderman Wilson at Brighton. ‘Nobody expects 
anything new at conference these days’’ said Mr. 
Pocklington. How shamefully right they were. At 
Brighton, Mr. Pocklington lifted the lid not, I 
suggest, of a dustbin, but of a cauldron; the con- 
tents were indeed boiling rather than simmering, 
but still consisted of the same old ingredients. 
Mr. Carter cut his cake and entertained us well 
enough in so doing, but it had a familiar taste in 
spite of being liberally spiced with statistics. The 
President, as Mr. Dain has shown, did give us 
something to talk about, but even that has arisen 
from an unusual variation on a not very original 
theme. 

All this and “Current library problems’”’ too. 
And was it really necessary to devote one of the 
few general sessions to the explanation, if that is 
the right word, of yet another of these ubiquitous 
social surveys? Anything in Mr. Trenaman’s talk 
that should not be obvious to any reasonably 
observant librarian could have been said in five 
minutes, 

It may well be that Regional Conferences 
would be the answer to the pointless meanderings 
in which we have been indulging; experience of 
the London and Home Counties Branch Confer- 
ences certainly supports that view. Another 
possibility might be the reintroduction of a cen- 
tral conference theme each year. If that is not 
practicable, let us at least have a conference or 
two free from current library problems. We were 
advised to get ourselves better publicity, and there 
are many channels through which our difficulties 
could be made known to a larger audience. 
Should we not be better off in directing our efforts 
towards securing the use of those channels, rather 
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than composing papers about our own discon- 
tents to read to each other every September? 


Mr. W. B, Paton, F.L.A., Chairman of L.A. Conference 
Sub-Committee, replies: 


From a careful reading of Mr. Dain’s letter in the 


Bubb’s solution is the adoption of a narrowly-defined 
theme, with a shortening of the period to three days. Mr. 


simple truth is that a general conference such as ours 
must be organized to suit a number of tastes, and no one 
is likely to find it wholly apposite to his particular 
experience. It is equally true, however, that, as Mr. Bubb 
points out, librarianship is one profession, and it is a 
mark of the professional outlook that aspects of librarian- 
ship outside the narrow range of its own orbit are of 
interest, stimulating thought and widening the horizons 
of the mind. 

It has been the aim of the Conference Sub-Committee 
to arrange a programme which, in its general sessions, 
presents aspects of library affairs of interest to all librari- 
ans, and in its sectional meetings caters for the special 
needs of particular branches of our work. For those who 
attend in a frame of mind which seeks to benefit from it, 
the Conference has much to offer. My own assessment of 
the programme at Brighton is very different from Mr. 
Chatfield’s, and even after “30 years hard’’ as a Confer- 
ence taster, I found much of interest and of value in the 
proceedings. 

The Annual Conference is one of the instruments of 
democracy, just as the Committee is—cumbersome, 
expensive and perhaps at times exasperating—but Pro- 
fessor Irwin might well have come to the same conclusion 
regarding it as he did about the Committee: its value 
outweighs its shortcomings. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


Mr. J. G. O'Leary, Borough Librarian of 
Dagenham, writes: 

I shall be very grateful if you will print this 
letter to emphasize a matter which I have spoken 
about at S.E.R.L.S. meetings more than once, 
namely, Postage stamps are not negotiable. This 
elementary fact surely must be known to every- 
body. Postages should be refunded with a postal 
order. 

This morning, from a small town in Lancashire, 
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MISUSE OF INTERLENDING 

Mr. L. G. Lovet, F.L.A., Borough Librarian 
of Rotherham, writes: 

Miss Jones states (January issue, page 19) that 
the A.S.M. Metals handbook (1948) is now out-of- 
print. This may be so, but it was certainly not 
out-of-print when I bought mine shortly after 
coming here two years ago: my copy is, in fact, 
a reprint published in May, 1956. 

Two years ago my bookfund was approxi- 
mately £5,500. Miss Jones’s was then, I believe, 
£36,000. My library bought Metals handbook 
at that time; Buckinghamshire County did not. 
Facts are facts. 


BOOKS IN THE TROPICS 


Mrs. E. G. Wurre, District Office, Lahad Datu 
N. Borneo, writes: 

As a former library assistant now living in the 
tropics, I would like to add my support to Mr. 
Hoy’s letter in the September, 1958 issue 
(p. 284) urging the L.A. to exert pressure on all 
those connected with the British book trade to 
adapt a proportion of their stock to tropical 
conditions. In doing so, they would not only 
earn the gratitude of libraries, but also of dozens 
of housewives like myself! 

I have to spend a great deal of time in trying 
to keep my own collection of books in reasonable 
condition. My personal experience is that I can 
keep insects at bay by frequently cleaning and 
spraying the bookshelves. The worst problem is 
the quick growth of fungus and mould on the 
bindings, which means that each book must be 
wiped and aired at least once a week. (I have 
tried treating them with various compounds, 
but these tend to leave the books unpleasantly 
tacky in the very humid atmosphere which exists 
here.) 

I have noticed that some colours resist mould 
better than others. For example, books bound 
in black, red, or dark blue, grow mould far more 
quickly than books bound in green or yellow. 
This seems to suggest that some chemical com- 
pound added to the dye might help to solve this 
problem. 

May I, like Mr. Hoy, hope that the L.A. will 
soon make a move to' help those of us who live 
and work with books in the tropics? 


JOHN MASEFIELD BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Mr, GeorrrEY HANDLEY-TAYLOR, Arts Theatre 
Club, London, W.C.2, writes: 

With the approval of the Poet Laureate I am 
currently compiling the John Masefield Biblio- 
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if your sill lacks KEESING'S please write for a 


Free Test to KEESING’S - KEYNS 





graphy for publication next year. The writer 
will be glad to hear from librarians holding special 
Masefield collections or Masefield holograph 
materials or paintings. Full acknowledgement 
will be made for any information forthcoming. 


RETROSPECTIVE CATALOGUE CARDS FOR THE 
SHORT TITLE CATALOG MICROFILM SERIES 


A number of libraries have expressed an interest in 
obtaining a set of catalogue cards for the titles in the 
Short Title Catalog microfilm series. These titles have 
been catalogued by the University of Michigan Library 
in Ann Arbor. Up to the present time approximately 
11,000 catalogue cards, representing some 9,000 titles, 
have been produced. 

Through the co-operation of the University of Michi- 
gan Library, these cards will be made available for 
reproduction by the Xerox-Copyflo process, using 
regular catalogue card stock. A copy of every catalogue 
card produced for titles filmed through 1957 will be fur- 
nished. This project will not continue beyond 1957, as 
current cards are available on a subscription basis from 
the University of Michigan Library. 

If a sufficient number of libraries are interested, Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Inc., will the cards for 
5 cents each, or approximately $550.00 for the 11,000 
cards. 

Please write to James E. Skipper, Assistant Librarian, 
Michigan State University Library, East Lansing, if your 
library is interested in this project. A firm price will be 
established before libraries are asked to place their 
formal order. 


REGISTER OF CHARTERED LIBRARIANS 

We regret that, in error, the name of Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
A.L.A., appeared in the list of members removed from 
the Register which appeared on page 15 of the January 
issuc. 

Mr. P. S. J. Welsford 

The Council and Members of the Library Association 
will have an opportunity to say farewell to Mr. Welsford 
at Chaucer House on the 2nd April, at 7 p.m. Subscribers 
to the testimonial who wish to be present are requested 
to notify the office by 25th March as refreshments will 
be provided and an approximate number to cater for 
is required. Those who have not yet subscribed and who 
cade siege ran yang ap iii ha G. B.° 
Hutchings, Central Library, Leeds 
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A limited number of Registration and Final courses 
will be available for the session March-June. These short 
period courses are reserved exclusively for those students 
who have already sat the examination in the subjects 
required. 

The dring date tor egemaitnn 1s See it 
must be emphasized that after this date no 
will be considered. Overseas students are 
Futt Lenotu Courses 


courses beginning spring 1958 must pap bo pr 
returned by February 28th. Full particulars of the courses 
offered are given in the current edition of the Students’ 
Handbook. 


Forms, Fees anp ENQUIRIES 

Application for forms must be accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelopes and should be sent to the 
A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, Mr. J. S. 
Davey, F.L.A., 49 Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.21. The fee for cach course, both revision 
and full length, is £3 10s. Students outside Europe taking 
full length courses are charged 10s. extra for each course. 


REFERENCE AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Orricers AND Committee, 1959 
Officers 
Chairman: Miss M. Exley, F.L.A. (Boots Pure Drug 
Co. Ltd.); Vice-Chairman: A. J. Walford, M.A., Ph.D., 


P.L.A. (Ministry of Defence); Honorary Secretary: 
J. Roland Smith, A.L.A. (U.K.A.E.A.); Assistant 
Honorary Secretary: G. 1. Maughan, A.L.A. 


(U.K.A.B.A.); Honorary Treasurer: J. L. Howgego, 
B.A., A.L.A. (Guildhall Library); Honorary Member- 
ship Officer: A. L. Smyth, F.L.A. (Manchester); Honorary 
Programme Officer: O. G. W. Stallybrass, B.A., A.L.A. 
(The London Library). 

Committee 

Miss J. Binns, B.A., F.L.A. (English Electric Co. Ltd.) 
D. J. Fosxett, M.A., F.L.A. (institute of Education, 
University of London); K. A. Mallaber, F.L.A. (Board 
of Trade Library); F. R. Taylor, F.L.A. (Manchester); 
P. Colehan, F.L.A. (Sheffield); A. Thompson, M.A., 
F.L.A. (Science Museum); E. Hargreaves, F.L.A. 
(Birmingham). 

North Midlands Representative: Miss C. W. J. Higson, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.L.A. (institute of Education, Leicester 
University College). 

North Western Representative: Miss l. M. Davidson, 
P.L.A. (LC.L Ltd). 

South-Eastern Representative: Miss S. B. Stewart, 
B.Sc., A.L.A. (British Tabulating Machine Co.). 

Western Representative: P. A. Casimir, 
(Swindon). 

Western Midlands Representative: Miss B. — 
A.L.A. (West Midlands Regional ey ee 


A.L.A. 


Yorkshire Representative: Mrs. gar vesng “A. L.A. 
(Leeds). 
THE HISTORIAN AND THE ARCHIVIST 
IN ENGLAND 


A series of three public lectures, arranged by the 
School of Librarianship and Archives, will be given at 
University College London, in the Gustave Tuck 
Theatre on Mondays, at 5 p.m. as follows: 


every primary school in the country. Its introduc- 
tion should be read by every education officer and 
education committee member if only “ . . . to 
make them wonder why, having regard to the 
modest expenditure involved, every primary 
school is not provided with a good collection of 
books’’ and to learn that “our total expenditure 
on books is incredibly parsimonious”. 

The case for libraries in primary schools is 
clearly and painstakingly presented from its open- 
ing sentence “No logical explanation accounts 
for the slow development of libraries in primary 
schools’”’ to the final section on “The school 
library and the world outside”’, with a wealth of 
useful information between on the requirements, 
administration and uses of the library. 

The recommendations regarding the type of 
library provision suited to the primary school, 
however, may well be disputed by many librari- 
ans. It is questionable how far this has been 
influenced by the improbability of acquiring the 
necessary space and equipment for an adequate 
central library. It has been shown repeatedly that 
dispersed stock does not convey the idea of a 
library and cannot be used to teach library 
methods—surely a necessity for the older junior 
children. Whilst no one would deny the need for 
some accessible books in the classroom, these 
might well be supplementary to a central collec- 
tion rather than the reverse as suggested. 

Although specific suggestions regarding the 
organization, routine and use of the library are 
made, the report emphasizes the need for free- 
dom of choice and adaptations according to the 
needs of individual schools. The importance of 
book selection and the dangers of over-concentra- 
tion on administration at the expense of book 
knowledge are pointed out, together with a 
warning against self-sufticiency. 
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After a summary of recommendations and 
conclusions, more detailed advice on library 
methods and techniques is given in a series of 
appendices. The first four—covering classifica- 
tion, accessions registers, cataloguing and record- 
ing loans—should do much to dispel the idea that 
such techniques are necessarily too complicated 
for the primary school. The final appendix con- 
sists of a list of the works referred to in the text. 

The report should do a great deal to stimulate 
the expansion and use of libraries in primary 
schools and, hence, in secondary schools and 
adult life. 

N. A. DALE 


Second Anglo-Scandinavian Regional Conference 
on Public Libraries, held in York, July, 1958. 
Report by J. A. Downton and R. D. Rates. 
1958. 38, 3 p. (stencilled). 

The first Anglo-Scandinavian Conference was 
held at Tylésand, Sweden, in 1953, under the 
auspices of I1.F.L.A. No evidence of I.F.L.A. 
sponsorship is to be found in this report of the 
second conference held at York in July, 1958. 

The report, which has been neatly duplicated 
(with printed title-page) by Lewisham Borough 
Council, might have been of considerable value to 
students. It contains full details of the conference 
programme, summarizes the papers read by four 
Scandinavians present, and reports the dis- 
cussions. Unfortunately, the summaries of the 
papers are so scanty that they give a quite in- 
adequate impression of what was said and of the 
content of the duplicated preprints which were 
circulated to those attending. For example, Mr. 
Jacobson’s ‘‘Public library buildings and equip- 
ment”’ (8 foolscap pages in the preprint) occupies 
14 quarto pages in the report, and Mr. Bygstad’s 
paper on methods of mass communication (4 
pages in the preprint) is reduced to a single page. 
All this greatly reduces the value of a report which 
was presumably intended to be something more 
than a memorial. 

British and Scandinavian librarians have in 
common their belief in the public library as an 
institution which aims to be both popular and 
scholarly, as opposed to the traditional continen- 
tal dichotomy. There are nevertheless distinct 
differences of viewpoint between the two groups 
and these became apparent in discussions at the 
conference. Briefly, the Scandinavians are agreed 
that the public library is an instrument of educa- 
tion. Equally briefly, British librarians are not. On 
mass-media, many British librarians seem content 
to dissipate their energies in an attempt to dis- 
credit the new media, whereas the Scandinavians 
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GOOD, ATTRACTIVE 
LIBRARY STOCK 


Smith’s Library Sales Department 
is helping many librarians to get the 
very best out of a modest budget. 


We can always offer you a wide 
range of ex-library fiction in good 
second-hand condition at bargain 
prices from 4/6 a copy. Each is 
supplied in its original coloured 
jacket, protected by a strong trans- 
parent plastic sleeve—just what you 
want from time to time to freshen 
up your hardest-used stock. 

Lists of newly available titles are 
circulated every month, and our 
representatives will be pleased to 
call with specimen volumes and a 
large selection of wrappers. Visitors 
to London wil be cordially wel- 
comed from Monday to Friday at 


STRAND HOUSE - LONDON.- W.C.2 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


Telephone HOLborn 4343 
a 





REBOUND BOOKS—in strong 
library binding—are available at 
prices from 7/- a copy. 
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are considering seriously possible ways in which 
these new media can be used to benefit and 
supplement the public library’s work. 

This was an Anglo-Scandinavian conference. 
Members of the L.A. please note the attendance 
figures: 11 from Denmark, 7 from Finland, 8 
from Norway, 18 from Sweden, and 13 from 
Great Britain (a few day-visitors excluded). Of 
the 13, 8 were old hands from 1953, and apart 
from two library school lecturers and the L.A. 
Membership Officer, all those attending were 
chief librarians. Presumably the inadequate and 
misleading advance publicity given to this con- 
ference constituted the main reason for the poor 
attendance, but is this the whole story? 

Pair M. WaireMAN 

[A few copies of this report have been deposited in the 
L.A. Library.] 


Vickery (B. C.). Classification and indexing in 
science. 1958. xviii, 185 pp. (Butterworth’s 
Scientific Publications, 25s.) 

This book “is primarily a study of method”’. 
The author, who is well known for his work on 
the theory of classification, examines the reasons 
for the failure of the older methods of subject 
cataloguing to deal with the complexes of inten- 
sive concepts embodied in scientific literature. He 
concludes that all efficient methods of informa- 
tion retrieval depend on classification, a conclu- 
sion also reached in the U.S.A. by workers who 
started with a very different outlook. 

Most of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
faceted classification and its applications to infor- 
mation retrieval. It is not easy reading (this is a 
book for specialists, not a primer for students) 
but it is easier than most previous works on the 
subject. For want of an up-to-date introductory 
book on faceted classification, many people will 
use this in its place, and it would not have inter- 
fered with the author’s objects to have included a 
glossary. Even the specialist, grappling with an 
unfamiliar terminology (there are so many in this 
field!), might have appreciated one. Beside the six 
chapters there are three appendixes: A, on the 
history of some aspects of the classification of 
science; B, some faceted classification schedules 
(more examples of their use would have been 
tx Ipful); and C, on fundamental or “‘conceptual”’ 
categories (such as substances, processes and 
operations). All chapters and appendix A have 
bibliographies attached. 

Students of information retrieval will be grate- 
ful to Vickery for this most valuable book. He 
has read extensively, and while he acknowledges 
his great debt to Ranganathan, the inventor and 
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tions. Indeed, much of the book’s appropriateness 
and utility at this time is due to its author’s 
position, between India, the U.S.A., and conti- 
nental Europe, and his ability to assess and 
compare the contributions from all of them, and 
from Britain too. We have had too many contri- 
butions to this field by authors who, having built 
and furnished dwellings for their minds, hardly 
ever leave them to see what others have done. 
D. J. CAMPBELL 


WorMALD (F.) and Wricut (C. E.), eds. The 
English library before 1700. xi, 273 pp. 
(Athlone Press, 35s.) 

This admirable book is based on two series of 
lectures, ‘‘The mediaeval English library” and 
‘The English Renaissance library”, given under 
the auspices of the School of Librarianship and 
Archives at University College in 1952 and 1954 
respectively. For the sake of homogeneity a few 
lectures in the latter series have been omitted and 
an extra chapter, by Professor R. M. Wilson on 
“The contents of the mediaeval library’, has 
been added. The’ resulting collection of essays 
amounts to a study of the origins and organiza- 
tion of several types of mediaeval library, of their 
contents and how these were produced, of their 
dispersal in the sixteenth century, and of some of 
the new libraries which received, or were largely 
formed out of, their remnants. 

The list of contributors is impressive. If, con- 
sidering the authority of the writers, one is con- 
scious of a comparative lack of weight in a few 
chapters, this is more than made up for by others, 
such as the two chapters by Dr. Wright, “The 
dispersal of the libraries in the sixteenth century’” 
and “The Elizabethan Society of Antiquaries and 
the formation of the Cottonian library”, which, 
with ample footnotes, will .. ely become an 
essential reference source for aii students in this 
complex field. Dr. G. S. Ivy’s chapter on the 
making of manuscript books provides a good 
guide to the considerable literature on the sub- 
ject, and a lot of new information, based mainly 
on manuscripts now at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. (To his remarks on directions to scribes 
on page 57 I would add that marginal drawings 
were also used: see D. J. A. Ross in Scriptorium 
VI, 1952.) Of Dr. C. H. Talbot, who writes on 
“The universities and the mediaeval library”, I 
would only ask how, if peciae were bound to- 
gether to form the exemplar (page 68), one exem- 
plar could be copied by seven, eight or even more 
scholars at the same time: Destrez’s point is 
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surely that the peciae are the quires copied from 
the exemplar, which were kept unbound so that 
they could be hired out and copied separately and 
thus several at a time. 
It is a notable book, with an excellent index and 
fine illustrations. 
A. G. WATSON 


LipRARY ASSOCIATION. CounTy LipRaries Sec- 
TION. County branch libraries: recommended 
standards. Library Association (County 
Libraries Section), 1958. 36 p. 

Owing to the fragmented nature of our nation’s 
library services, the task of planning numbers 
of new library buildings has, even in normal 
times, fallen to the lot of relatively few librarians. 
The past twenty years have not often given the 
opportunity of seeing how ideas work out in 
practice. As a consequence of this, the profession 
has not created out of its own experience a 
corpus of information on the problems of how 
to design, heat, decorate and equip a new library 
when the opportunity occurs to do so. This is 
borne out by the almost complete absence from 
post-war library literature in England of anything 
substantial on the subject. 

To the county librarians in recent years the 
need to extend urban services has, however, 
brought an almost daily preoccupation with 
library buildings, and there are good hopes 
that much new building is imminent, It is a 
natural and a useful outcome that the County 
Libraries Section has codified its experience in 
respect of branch libraries. 

This is a modest compilation, both in its 
format and in its approach to its subject. It 
consists of 36 stencilled pages containing 14 
sections, each devoted to some aspect of branch 
library planning—sites, size of department 
relative to population, types of heating and 
lighting, furniture, staff, and much else. Based 
on a questionnaire sent to county librarians, 
which sought opinions as well as facts, it adopts 
a method which enables the compilers to discuss 
the main views of a problem, and then to sum 
them up in concise recommendations which are 
claimed to be (and certainly are) “thoroughly 
reasonable proposals . . . firmly practical, rather 
than idealistic’. 

Apart from factual content, the work touches 
on questions which must always be a matter of 
viewpoint, such as the need for separate refer- 
ence and children’s rooms in small libraries, the 
qualities to be sought in part-time staff, and the 
value of branch catalogues. In this it enters the 
realm of policy which every librarian must 
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explore before floor areas and staff establish- 
ments are decided on. 

No doubt further information and opinions 
will suggest themselves to users of this work, 
and it is anticipated that these will later be 
embodied in what may become a larger and, 
almost certainly, a standard work. For this 
reason, this edition has been kept very small, 
but a few copies are available from the Hon. 
Secretary of the ‘Section. 

Ropert F. AsHBy 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Messrs. Bailey Bros & Swinfen Ltd., Hyde House, West 
Central Street, London, W.C.1, wish to point out, for the 
guidance of librarians, that they are the sole distributing 
agents in the U.K. for Stebbins: Personnel administration 
in libraries which was reviewed in the December, 1958, 
issue (pages 386-7). The sterling price is 54s. 


The Library Association Library 


ADDITIONS TO THE LiprARY, OcTOBER-Novemper, 1958 
(Continued from January issue) 


700—Fine ARTS 
BLAND, D. F. A history of book illustration; the illumin- 
ated manuscript and the printed book. London, 
Faber, 1958. 448 p. 741.6409 
Biccs, J. R. Woodcuts, wood-engravings, linocuts and 
prints by related methods of relief print making. 
London, Blandford Press, 1958. 176 p. 761.2 
GreaT Britain. CENTRAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT EXeCU- 
tive. Printing: photo-mechanical processes. 2nd ed. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 2, 31 p. 774 
820—ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Warp, A. C. Twentieth-century literature, 1901-1940. 
London, Methuen, 1953. x, 265 p. $20.9 
900—HisTorY 
Witson, R. A librarian’s log. Hamilton, Canada, 
Wilson & Paterson, 1952. i, 64 p. 920.2 
Roserts, N. A town and its library, Aberystwyth: 
December, 1871—October, 1874. Llandyssul, Cardi- 


gan Antiquarian Society, 1957. 21 p. 942.95 


FIcTION 
Larkin, P. Jill. London, Fortune P., 1946, 2, 200 p. 
LonsDALE, B. Molly qualifies as a librarian. London, The 
Bodley Head, 1958. 190 p. 


Obituaries 


BENN.—We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. C. H. Benn, F.L.A., formerly Librarian of 
Penzance, on 3rd January, 1959. Mr. Benn had 
been a member of the L.A. for 66 years, and 


obtained his Fellowship in 1910. 


LAMBERT.—Mr. J. Wilson Lambert, F.L.A., 
Borough Librarian of Eccles from 1921 to 1951, 
died at his home on 3ist December, 1958, after a 
short illness. Born at Thornaby-on-Tees in 1886, 
and educated at Bede School, Sunderland, Mr. 
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Lambert started his career as an assistant in 
Sunderland Public Libraries in 1902. In 1912 he 
was appointed Librarian and Secretary, Gains- 
borough Public Library, a post he held until 1921. 
During the first World War, be saw service in 
France, Belgium and Germany from 1915 to 1919 
with the Royal Garrison Artillery. 


A quiet, unpretentious man, Mr. Lambert during his 
career at Eccles was for a considerable ex- 
pansion of the library service, often despite difficulties 
and in unpropitious circumstances. He introduced what 
were then revolutionary ideas, opening school libraries in 
1927, and a children’s library in 1932, as well as what was 
at the time one of the most attractive branch libraries in 
the country in 1935. He did much with a small book fund, 
and in particular built up a sound collection on scientific 
and technical subjects. 

His staff had good reason to be grateful to him for his 
interest in professional education, and his encouragement 
of their attendance at library school, and at branch meet- 
ings. By the standards of his time, and for the size of the 
authority, he collected a fine staff library. 

Though courteous, kindly and quiet, Mr. Lambert was 
a man of great integrity, and was willing to forgo per- 
sonal advantage or popularity in order to maintain a 
principle. This admirable characteristic may have handi- 
capped him in his career, but even when they disagreed 
with him, everyone with whom he worked, liked and 
respected him. In the face of many disappointments, he 
was never bitter or malicious. 

Outside libraries, his interests were his church, of 
which he was Honorary Treasurer, literature (he was a 
member of the Council of the Manchester Literary Club) 
and scouting, which last he served for many years as 
Chairman of the Eccles Boy Scouts Association Com- 
mittee. He leaves a widow and two married sons. 


J. F. W. Bryon 


MAINWARING.—We regret to report the death, 
on the Ist January, 1959, of Miss Dorothy E. 
Mainwaring, B.A., A.L.A., Borough Librarian 
of Port Talbot, at the early age of 30. 


After graduating with Honours in English at the 
Welsh University, Miss Mainwaring spent a year at the 
Birmingham Library School, completing her Registration 
Examination at the age of 22. She was then appointed to 
the staff of the Glamorgan County Library as Branch 
Librarian at Porthcawl. Later, she was transferred to 
Maesteg to take charge of the new branch there, and in 
1956 she was appointed Borough Librarian of Port 
Talbot, her home town. 

Dorothy Mainwaring was a lovable character, and her 
sweet and gentle personality endeared her to all. She was 
greatly missed by readers at the various branches of the 
Glamorgan County Library. Her quiet efficiency and her 
enthusiasm for her work showed great promise for the 
future. 

H. J. WituiaMs 


TANNER.—We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. G. R. Tanner, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Librarian, 
Admiralty Gunnery Establishment, Portland, on 
4th December, 1958. 
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Appointments and Retirements 
Baxer.—Miss P. Baker, A.L.A., Chief Assistant, W. 
County Librarian. 


tant, Lima P.L., to be Reference Assistant, Atlanta P.L., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
BrapLey.—Mr. P. Bradley, A.L.A., Librarian, Dur- 
ham City Technical —— to leave the profession. 
BrapsHaw.—Miss J. A. Bradshaw, Assistant, Ren- 
frewshire Co.L., he Sob-Litention’ been Dae. 


Brewster, M.A., F.L.A., 
Assistant, Bedford College L., to be Deputy Librarian. 

Broox.—Mis« J. C. Brook, B.A., A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Stratford-upon-Avon P.L., to be Senior 
Assistant, Holborn P.L. 

Bucx.—Miss M. E. Buck, Children’s Librarian, Dart- 
ford P.L., to be Library Assistant/Catalogue Typist, 
Birkbeck College. 

Cons.—Mr. W. P. C. Cobb, Assistant, Birmingham 
P.L., to be Branch Librarian, Bridgnorth Branch, 
Shropshire Co.L. 

Fawcetr.—Mrs. H, K. Fawcett (née Pett), Assistant, 
Norwich P.L., to resign. 

GAYFORD. —Miss K. M. Gayford, F.L.A., Central 
Lending Librarian, Norwich P.L., to retire. 

Hoao.—Mr. F. N. Hogg, PLA. Chief Assistant, 
Hull P.L., to be Lecturer in Librarianship, Manchester 
School of Librarianship. 

Howet..t.—Miss A. T. Howell, Assistant, Norwich 
P.L., to resign. 

JouNSTON.—Miss G. G. H. Johnston, M.A., A.L.A., 
Librarian-Tutor, Cheshire County Training College, to 


Jones.—Mr. D. Jones, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, Lam- 
beth P.L., to be Librarian-in-charge, Tooting Branch, 
Wandsworth P.L. 

Lavericx.—Mr. D. M. Laverick, A.L.A., Branch 
Supervisor, Bristol Area, Gloucester Co.L., to be Deputy 
Librarian, Taunton P.L. 

Lioyp.—Miss O. M. Lioyd, B.A., A.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian, Goldsmiths’ College, to be Librarian. 

MorGan-Jones.— Miss B. G. Morgan-Jones, A.L.A., 
Branch Librarian, Cheshire Co.L., to be Assistant, Sud- 
bury P.L., Ontario, Canada. 

Narriss.—Mr. J. B. Nattriss, B.A., F.L.A., Assistant, 
Hull P.L., to be Reference Librarian, Newcastle upon 
Tyne P.L. 

Ontons.—Miss E, M. Onions, B.A., Assistant Informa- 
tion Officer, Aslib, to be Assistant Information Officer, 
British Glass Industry Research Association. 

Peprer.—Mr. K. W. Pepper, cat gen me 
Hackney P.L., to be one Information and 
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PLUMRIDGE.——Mr. 
F.R.Econ.S., Senior Crawley Region, 
Sintx Col, to be Librarian, Crawly College of 








Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales 


LipraRiAn. Young lady required to take charge of 
Technical Information section of engineering company 
with chemical interests. Preferably chartered librarian 
with experience of U.D.C, This is a superannuated post 
with a well known company in Outer West London. 
Box No. 3, L.A.R. 


Liprary Work. Simon-Carves Lid. have a vacancy in 
their Technical and Scientific Library for an AssistaNT 
LiBRARIAN (Female). Applicants must have some previous 
library experience and should preferably have sat their 
First Professional examination for the Library Associa- 
tion. Ability to type would be an asset but is not essential. 
This post is permanent and pensionable. Good salary and 
working conditions. Five-day week; 3 weeks’ annual 
holidays. Send brief relevant details to Staff and Training 
Division, Simon Carves Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stockport, 
Cheshire, quoting ref. BB.b. 


BRITISH DENTAL ASSOCIATION LIBRARY 


ASSISTANT required. Applicants should have some 
experience of library work and the L.A. First Profes- 
sional Examination. Salary according to age on a scale 
£6 5s. at 17 to £10 at 22 years. Superannuation Scheme. 
Luncheon Vouchers. Applications, stating age, experi- 
ence and qualifications should be sent to the Deputy 
Secretary, British Dental Association, 13 Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W.1. within fourteen days 
of the publication of this advertisement. 


FISONS LTD. 


LipraRian, female; required by Fisons Limited for 
their recently established Research Station at Levington, 
near Ipswich, which deals with agronomic and chemical 
process research on fertilizers. Candidates should be 
preferably graduates with some scientific background 


and library experience. Salary according to age and 
experience. Pension scheme. 5-day week. Transport and 
canteen facilities available. 

Applications to: Accountant Secretary, Fisons Ltd., 
Levington Research Station, near Ipswich. 


GOVERNMENT OF ALBERTA, CANADA 


THe GOVERNMENT OF THE Province oF ALaerta invites 
applications for the position of Assistant to the Super- 
visor of Public Libraries. 

Duties: 1. To assist in the prcmotion and development 
of Public Libraries throughout the Province; 2. To 
visit Public Libraries and give professional advice where 
needed; 3, To address interested groups when calied 
upon; 4. To assist the Supervisor as required. 

Qualifications: 1. Should be a graduate of an accred- 
ited library school or equivalent. (Suitable library 
qualifications, grag with university degree); (2). 
Some experience in public or regional library adminis- 
tration. 

Salary range from $4,740 (£1,700) to Acca (£2,160) 
per annum, according to ree weeks paid 
vacation, superannuation and ae | fonda This 
permanent position offers scope, initiative, and good 
opportunity for advancement. 

Applications should be made in writing, —— * 
recent photograph, and giving the names of three - 
ences to the Agent-General of Alberta, Alberta House, 
37 Hill Street, London, W.1, England. 


L.A. EXAMINERS 


Appointments of Examiners are to be made as set out 
below. Applicants for any post should give some account 
of their careers, mentioning any teaching experience they 
may have had, and name two referees. Examiners are 
required to give an undertaking that they will not give 
tuition either orally or by correspondence, for the 
examination which they mark. Applications should reach 
the Secretary by March 1 ith, 1959. 


(1) Senior Examiner in Final, Part a) (ii) English 
literature .. . 1550-1660. 

(2) Senior Examiner in Final, 
literature .. . 1660-1780. 

(3) Senior Examiner in Final, Part | Bibliography and 
book selection. 

(4) Assistant Examiner in the First 
Examination, Papers 3 and 4. 


Part 3(a) (iii) English 


Professional 


Co..tributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus, 5856, ext.9) 








AN and foreign books too! 


FOR AMERICAN BooKs 


45 NEAL STREET - 





Our February Bulletin lists 
foreign fiction and dictionaries. 


TRANS ATLANTIC BOOK SERVICE LTD. 


LONDON * WC2. 


TELEPHONE: COVENT GARDEN {418 











is your 
newspaper file a 


back number? 


Shelf upon shelf of back numbers of 
newspapers, causing delay and fatigue to 
whoever has to refer to them; that’s the 
story in too many libraries. 


Nowadays it’s unnecessary to have 
all those files. You can save the trouble 
of handling heavy bound volumes; you can 
save a large percentage of the time wasted 
in referring to them, too. Ths answer is 
—have them microfilmed by Recordak. 


The ‘Recordak’ Newspaper Copying Service will record 
your back number files on 35 mm microfilm. From one to three 
months’ newspapers can be photographed on just onereel. Think 
of the saving in filing space! And it’s easy to refer to microfilm 
on a ‘Recordak’ Library Reader. 

Microfilm is a vital part 
of everyday library work. 
Just write or phone to Recor- 
dak for full details. 


SRECORDRK 


NEWSPAPER 
COPYING 
SERVICES 
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The Recordak Division of Kodak Ltd. 
|-4 Beech Street, London, E.C.1 
Tel: Metropolitan 0316 
and at |! Peter Street, Manchester 2 
Tel: Blackfriers 6384 
‘Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark. 
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NELSON 


Atlas of the Early Christian World 


by Professors F. va.s der Meer and C, Mohrmann, translated and edited by MARY F. 
HEDLUND, MA and Professor H. H. ROWLEY, DD A unique survey of Christian 
life during the first six centuries. 620 gravure plates depicting the life and art of the 
Early Christians. 42 six-colour maps on every aspect of ecclesiastical and archaeological 
geography. A three-fold commentary: (1) detailed captions to plates; (2) the author’s 
own dissertations linking visual with factual material; (3) a systematic selection from 
contemporary writings. 24-page index. 14}" x 10}” 216 pp 70s 


Documents from Old Testament Times 


edited by D. WINTON THOMAS The Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge and other members of the Society for Old Testament Study translate and 
comment on documents from Egyptian, Assyrian, Hebrew, Aramaic and other sources 
contemporary with various books of the Old Testament. 16 half-tone plates. 


of" x 64° 320 pp 185 


The Story of an American Communist 


by JOHN GATES The highest ranking American Communist ever to leave the party 
tells why he went and outlines his present political philosophy. John Gates, ex-editor 
of the American Daily Worker, traces twenty-seven years of Communist activity from 
his student days to his explosive resignation from the party in January 1958. 


82" < 54° 256 pp gos 


Modern Shrubs 


by E. H. M. Cox and P. A. Cox “A beautifully produced book, Modern Shrubs, con- 
tains four exquisite plates in colour by Margaret Stones, also many charming line 
drawings. . . . The authors have a deep knowledge of shrubs and have travelled far 
and wide from their own garden in Glendoick.”’— The Gardeners Chronicle. 

4 colour plates and 21 line drawings 

9” x 62" Xiv+210 pp 


——— the first two books in a new series 


NELSON’S NAUTICS 
Ships in Rough Water 


by J. L. KENT This is an expert account of the behaviour of ships in rough water and 
its influence on design. It deals comprehensively with ocean weather, movements of a 
ship in a sea-way, and propulsion in rough water conditions. The first full-scale treat- 
ment of this important topic. 82 diagrams. 


8" x 6" 296 pp 32s 6d 
introduction to 


Dock and Harbour Engineering 


by ROLT HAMMOND This book deals with problems which confront engineers, dock 
and port authorities, and all who organise marine trade. It covers the forces of the sea, 
harbour planning, the equipment for submarine work, dredging, oil handling and 
mechanical engineering at ports,and many other topics. 12 half-tone plates; 22 diagrams. 


By" x 63” 168 pp 
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IN HARDWOOD, BRONZE AND STEEL 


EDMONDS 


BIRMINGHAM . GLASGOW . CARDIFF . LONDON 
CONSTITUTION HILL 78 ST. cone Sant 


TEL. CENTRAL 9351/3 CLERKENWELL 0244/5 














THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


* * * 


STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK 1959 


Contains full details of examinations, regulations and 
syllabus, together with a complete set of examination 
papers set during 1958. 7s. (5s. to members), post 6d. 


* * * 


SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATIONS 1959 


Details of examinations and the syllabus, but excludes 
examination papers. 25., post 2d. 











TO ALL LIBRARIANS 











po rou USE DURAPLEX? 


THE CLEAR PLASTIC FILM FOR PROTECTIVE BOOK JACKETS 


MANUFACTURED IN ROLLS 93” x 100 YARDS 
(ALSO IN WIDTHS UP TO 48") 


THE COST? ABOUT 2d. PER JACKET 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES WRITE TO 


DURAPLEX (PLASTICS) LTD 


14 CAXTON ST., LONDON, S.W.! 
OR TELEPHONE ABBEY 1744/5/6 

















CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Originators of the 
‘contemporary’ patterned 
Rexine binding 


for Fiction and non-fiction. 


* 


Send for our catalogues of Adult 
and juvenile Fiction ‘reprints’ in 
reinforced plastic covers. 











Printed by Headley Brothers Ltd [09 Kingsway London WC2 and Ashford Kent 











